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No. 324-B Barber Burner 


















No. 47-108 B 
Barber Burner 








Since 1918, Barber Automatic Gas Conversion Burners have been out- 
standing. Barber features perfected design, free from experimental gadg- 
ets and frills, which means trouble-free operation, less servicing, more 
satisfied customers. Famous Barber air-activated Jets give complete 
combustion, with intense flame applied directly to combustion chamber. 
That's why Barber most closely approximates the efficiency of a modern 
gas-fired furnace itself. 


These dependable units are made in a wide variety of shapes and 
sizes to fit properly the requirements of all types of round or oblong 
furnaces and boilers. Any gas company which recommends Barber Burners 
knows from experience that it endorses a time-tested and exceptionally 
reliable product. In these days of new and “tricky” burners—that really 
means something. 


Listed in A.G.A. Directory of Approved 
Appliances. Ask for catalog and prices 
on conversion burners, appliance burners, 
and pressure regulators. 








THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER BURNERS 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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RECORD OUTPU 
FOR GRAND COULEE USING 
NEWPORT NEWS TURBINES 


© pqataee 1948 the nine generating units in the west power house at 
Grand Coulee in the state of Washington produced 8,415,000,000 
K.W.H. 
Each generator was driven by a 150,000 horsepower hydraulic turbine 
built by Newport News. 
Nine similar turbines, but of 165,000 horsepower capacity are now being 
built for the east power house. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
ON “WATER POWER 
EQUIPMENT" 





NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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NOW AVAILABLE - 


SECURITY PURCHASES AND SALES 
OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Securities bought and sold in 1948 by leading 
American and Canadian insurance companies 


= 


Special price of $50.00 to subscribers to “1949 CORPORATE 

HOLDINGS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES” containing the 

December 31, 1948 security holdings, indexed by issue, of over 

850 leading life, casualty, fire, fraternal, pension fund, retire- 

ment system, Lloyd and Reciprocal insurers. Available ‘in June. 
=. 


For full information, specimen pages and descriptive literature, inquire 


UNITED STATISTICAL ASSOCIATES, INC. 


133 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-5776 








P. U. R. DIGEST 


CUMULATIVE 
A Digest That Is Serviced 


The Only Complete Digest of Public Service Law and Regulation 





A WORK OF PRIMARY AUTHORITY CONTAINING THE 
DECISIONS AND RULINGS OF THE 


United States Supreme Court 
A SHORT CUT United States Circuit Courts SIMPLE 
COVERING of Appeals ALPHABETICAL 
FIFTY YEARS United States District Courts CLASSIFICATION 
State Courts 
—— Regulatory 
AN E mmissions 
mis Ti eng State Regulatory Commissions 
Insular and Territorial Regu- 
latory Commissions 


OF SUBJECTS 


A GREAT REVIEW 
SURVEY OF 


THE LAW A GREAT SERVICE 











WRITE FOR PRICE AND PAYMENT PLANS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 


Third Floor, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D.C. 




















Sue years ago the well-known news- 
paper columnist, Marquis Childs, 
wrote a book on the Scandinavian codp- 
erative movement, entitled The Middle 
Way. In this work Mr. Childs lauded the 
coOperative movement as being a logical 
compromise between Capitalism and So- 
cialism. 


ADMITTING that free enterprise has its 
defects, as well as state Socialism, the 
cooperative movement is supposed to 
represent a program whereby the people 
even in industria] enterprise can help 
themselves by helping each other. It was 
an enlightening exposition, aside from 
the fact that Scandinavian codperatives 
are reported to pay about the same taxes 
and obey the same rules and regulations 
as their private business competitors. 


ONE interesting development in the 
European experience with the middle 
way, however, is that it has had a tend- 
ency to move towards the left—towards 
state Socialism—rather than towards the 
right (meaning towards corporate enter- 
prise), Certainly that has been the ex- 
perience in Great Britain. If it could be 
shown that these corporate ventures have 
ever had a tendency to move in the direc- 





See 


0. H. DAY 
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© Harris & Ewing 
WALT HORAN 


tion of corporate enterprise, or even hold 
their own— competitively speaking — 
without subsidy in the form of tax ex- 
emption and other favoritism, it would 
be even more interesting. 


iss analogous situation is 
presented in the current rivalry 
between advocates of home rule or local 
development of public works, and advo- 
cates of such development by the Federal 
government. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has been presented as something 
in the nature of “grass roots” control. 
The fact is, however, that the appointing 
power, as well as the purse strings, are 
still controlled from Washington, D. C. 


In this issue we have a suggestion for 
a new form of compromise, Admitting 
that Federal control is necessary for the 
development of important interstate 
rivers such as the Columbia, how can 
local interests participate? REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WaLT Horan of Washington state 
believes he has the answer. In the open- 
ing article in this issue, CONGRESSMAN 
Horan gives us the outline for a com- 
promise on this important statutory con- 
trol feature. 


May 
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NORWALK Products are Stocked 
at ll Factory Branches 








@ San Francisco © Pittsburgh 


e@ Los Angeles @ Washington 


Minneapolis 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Detrolt 


Cleveland 


New York 


Boston 


Service Shops In Other Cities *& Factory at South Norwalk 





HEN you need some quality control equipment in a hurry, call 

on your nearest Norwalk Valve branch. There’s a good chance 
that what you want is in stock. These convenient stocks of Norwalk 
products at 11 branches keep your installation crews working with- 
out interruption. 


Quality, workmanship and sound engineering are other good reasons 
why Norwalk leads in gas control equipment. You'll find qualified 
gas men at all 11 branches. 


If your problem has to do with the proper control and regulation 
of gas, let Norwalk give you the benefit of its years of service to the 
Gas industry. We've been at it since 1878. 











NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
NORWALK CONNELLY 











VALVES © REGULATORS © GOVERNORS 70% NORS @ VALV e REGULAT( 


 ' NSPIRS. TOR Gés S @e MERCURY LOADER 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


REPRESENTATIVE Horan is a Republi- 
can from Wenatchee, Washington. He 
was born in 1898 and graduated from 
Wenatchee High School and the State 
College of Washington. He engaged in 
fruit growing, packing, storing, and ship- 
ping. He was first elected to the 78th 
Congress on November 3, 1942, and re- 
élected to the 79th and 80th Congresses, 
representing the fifth district of Wash- 
ington. 

* * * * 


ITH the renewed agitation for the 

St. Lawrence power development 
have come reports of a power shortage 
in the New York state area. What is the 
truth of these reports and what are the 
existing electric utility companies in that 
region doing about them? The author of 
the article, “Power to the Empire State,” 
which begins on page 674, J. Lours Don- 
NELLY of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, has made a careful survey of the 
situation and finds that the Empire state 
utilities are very much “on the ball” with 
respect to public responsibilities and plan- 
ning. 

. 6 2:6 


AKING a survey of employees’ senti- 

ment on managerial policies is an 
important step in utility employee rela- 
tions, But it is only a step even after the 
results are known and analyzed. Cor- 
recting points of friction and misunder- 
standing then calls for a program of 
planning which O. H. Day of Kansas 
City Power & Light Company describes 
on the basis of actual operation in his 
article entitled “What Do Utility Em- 
ployees Think of the Company?” (be- 
ginning page 683), 


Mr. Day is a new contributor to the 
FoRTNIGHTLY. He was born on a farm in 
Jasper county, Indiana, and graduated 
from Purdue University as a mechanical 
engineer. After teaching mathematics and 
drafting he became director of vocational 
education at Anderson and East Chicago, 
Indiana. He later became associate profes- 
sor of trade and industrial education, 
Purdue University. During his twenty- 
four years’ service as director of voca- 
tional education in the public schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri, he has developed 
a program for codperative occupational] 
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J. LOUIS DONNELLY 


education. He directed the training of 
50,000 war workers, and is now directing 
veterans’ training program. 

* * * * 


= the important decisions pre- 
printed from Public Utilities Re- 
ports in the back of this number, may be 
found the following: 


EARNINGS of a bus company should be 
tested both by the ordinary relationship 
of rate base to rate of return and by the 
operating ratio test, according to the 
Utah commission. (See page 1.) It is 
of interest to note that the recently an- 
nounced rent regulations use operating 
ratios as a basis. 


THE United States District Court 
holds that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission should not reject a holding 
company’s plan for compliance with § 11 
of the Holding Company Act and adopt 
a plan proposed by a stockholder, unless 
the latter plan is so clearly superior as to 
persuade the commission that the com- 
pany plan is unfair. (See page 15.) 


THE Missouri commission believes it 
is unfair for a telephone company to 
charge the same rates for 2-party service 
as for l-party service. (See page 29.) 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out June 9th, 


Ie O@lliTras 
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Electricity makes the difference! 


SAVES TIME: The fast, easy electric action of 
the finger fitted keyboard on the Electric DeLuxe 
has been designed to allow flying fingers to flow 
smoothly over its keys—turning out more work, 
better work in less time. 


SAVES WORK: Since operation is completely 
electric on this new Remington, gone forever 
are the laborious hand carriage return — the 
pounding of typewriter keys—time consuming 
hand spacing. Through the electrification of the 
carriage return alone, the typist eliminates 
countless hand operations every day. In addi- 


Reminglon Rand 


tat FIRST same im treewaiters 








DEPT. PU-5, 315 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
Send me a FREE copy. 


Remingteq Rang 





tion to these advantages, the Electric DeLuxe 
assures uniform impression of type at all times 
and is ideal for manifold operations. 


SAVES MONEY: Scientific studies reveal that 
there is a definite increase in typing productivity 
which results in actual dollar savings... from 
each typing station in your office equipped with 
this superb new typewriter. 


Why not send for the FREE full color illus- 
trated brochure “New Profits Through Electric- 
ity.” It will show you how to start saving today 
— by decreasing office costs and increasing typ- 
ing production—the electric way. 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
* 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY SHAPES ITS FUTURE 
Ernest R. Acker, president of Edison Electric Institute, has prepared a special 
message outlining the work of his national association as it will be considered 
during the forthcoming seventeenth annual convention at Atlantic City, 
May 3!st-June 2nd. : 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT IN YOUR OPINION IS THE MOST PRESSING 

PROBLEM FACING THE ELECTRIC OPERATING UTILITIES? 
A number of the key executives of operating electric utilities throughout the 
country were asked by the editors of PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY to 
answer this question briefly in their own way. The answers have been as- 
sembled in a symposium which is both thought-provoking and enlightening. 
Among the executives responding were included the following: R. H. Tap- 
scott, R. H. Knowlton, Walter Schmidt, Jr., Philip Sporn, Walter H. Sammis, 
Walter C. Beckjord, Edwin Vennard, J. B. Thomas, and W. C. Mullendore. 


WHEN WOULD YOU SEEK EQUITY CAPITAL? 
A member of the Securities and Exchange Commission, Honorable Harry 
A. McDonald, has given us the benefit of a prepared analysis on the problem 
of timing equity financing and avoiding excessive debt obligation. 


CHALLENGE OF EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT 
It is not generally realized that the electric utility industry faces a serious 
‘ challenge in training sufficient and adequate executives for the future. F. E. 
_ Verdin of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company has outlined a train- 
ing program along this line. 


IS COMPETITIVE BIDDING WORKING OUT? 
Who would know more about how the competitive bidding rule is working 
than Hal H# Dewar, president of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, who has prepared a discussion on this topic? 


PATTERN FOR PUBLIC POWER IN NEW ENGLAND 
The recent agitation to place the Connecticut river in the class with other 
river basins of the United States for public power development, is the basis 
for a zestful critique by Richard D. Grant, New England editor and former 
member of the Massachusetts commission. 


HAS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY ANY FUTURE? 
Another leading utility executive gives us his views on this purposely pro- 
vocative question. He is A. F. Tegen, president of the General Public 
Utilities Corporation. 


PUBLIC POWER CAN BE SHORT TOO! 
For more than two decades the Province of Ontario has had a virtual 
monopoly on public supply. Ronald A. McEachern, editor of the Toronto 
Financial Post, shows that it too has difficulties with maintaining adequate 


supply. 
* 





A | SO .. . Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, companies, 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Can You Be Confident? | 


F in conjunction with your next annual meeting— 

or at some contemplated special meeting—pro- 
posals other than routine are to be voted upon—to raise | 
debt ceiling—authorize new securities—grant conversion | 
privilege for convertible bonds, etc.—can you feel con- | 
fident that your stockholders will support management’s 
recommendations with adequate votes of approval—on 


time? 


vision of special handling—utilizing the services of our 
proxy soliciting organization as a form of insurance that 
the meeting will be successfully held on scheduled date. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 


Such an important meeting frequently merits pro- | 
| 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional | 


information. 





National or Sectional Coverage 





+ * 


| DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: JOHN H.C. TEMPLETON * CHARLESA.NICHOLLS + PHILIP H. CARPENTER 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5&5, NEW YORK 





CCaoukelle CEavke 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Eart O, SHREVE 
Former president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


Evsert D. THOMAS 
U. S. Senator from Utah. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
Author. 


T. E. Crappock 
Former president, National Rural 


Electric Codperative Association. 


MARCELLA ALLEN 
Secretary, Nebraska Reclamation 
Association. 


CHARLES F. BRANNAN 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


AVERELL BROUGHTON 
President, Public Relations 
Society of America. 


BENJAMIN H. NAMM 
Former president, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 
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“One of the great illusions of our times is that a 
central government in Washington can chart a course 
for our complicated and evolving economy.” 


* 


“Intellectual freedom, above all things, means that there 
is no place for the single will in the state, in the associa- 
tion, or in the group if democracy is to work.” 


* 


“Know how big the national debt is? No? Well, it’s 
over $250 billion, and remember this: Only a little more 
than one billion minutes have passed since the birth of 
Christ.” 

¥ 


“There is not a state in the Union in which a coopera- 
tive’s power situation does not reflect an acute power 
shortage which has reached a point of state emergency in 
the nation.” 


“It is no state secret that our public power policy just 
‘growed’ like Topsy. In fact, the whole reclamation pro- 
gram has succeeded so far, only by keeping just ahead of 
the hounds.” 

cs 


“Only 45 rural homes out of 100 have telephones. 
It doesn’t seem reasonable to me that less than half of 
the rural homes of America have telephone service when 
more than two-thirds of them have electric service.” 


* 


“If public relations is to truly come of age as a service 
to business and our country, it must acquire a business 
and professional stature comparable to the other service 
concepts in American life. . . . Public relations is not 
cloak and dagger. Public relations is as practical and 
earthy an operation as any phase of engineering or 
science.” 


> 


“With the world split increasingly between Capitalism 
and Socialism (and I see no reason to apologize for the 
former word) industrialists must recognize that the com- 
munity work they leave undone, through ignorance or 
indifference, will be taken over eventually by power- 
minded ‘administrators’ or by frank enemies of our way 
of life.” 


12 
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PLAYROOM for a 
HEAVYWEIGHT 


It’s a lively chunk of deadweight, this big boiler lead 
from a superheater outlet at the stop and check valve 

. . in the new Southwark station of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. It requires “playroom”. From its 
position when cold to its position at 900°F., this piping 
travels through all three planes — vertical, lateral and 
longitudinal. 

At every point of its travel, the weight of this 
piping is fully supported by Grinnell Constant-Support 
Hangers. Yet, because of their compact design, little 
extra “playroom” need be allowed in which to install 
the hangers. 

Write for the new Grinnell Pipe Hanger Catalog 
10-D, containing every pipe hanger, part and accessory, 
with full instructions for easy selection and correct 
specification. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly 


GRINNELL 


_ CONSTANT-SUPPORT 


HANGER 

the ONLY 

constant-support 

pipe hanger 
provides constant sup- 
port to piping subject to 
vertical movement —in 
all ‘“‘hot’’ and ‘‘cold’’ 
positions. 
maintains full safety 
factor in supporting high 
temperature, high pres- 
sure piping. 
non-resonant and energy 
absorbing. 
mass-produced from 
standard precision parts. 
individually calibrated 
for each installation. 
load-adjustment features 
incorporated into design. 
three models meet en- 
tire range of load-travel 
specifications. 
minimum headroom 
required. 


GRINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. 1, Branch warehouses: Atlonta * Buffalo* Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 
bong Beach * Los Angeles* Milwavkee * Minneopolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Socramento * St. Lovis * St. Poul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
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14 REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


Excerpt from “Steel,” published 
by Penton Publishing Company. 


EpiroriAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


CHARLES SAWYER 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Epitor1AL STATEMENT 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


ELLswortH C. ALVorD 
Chairman, committee on Federal 
finance, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


LinpsAy C. WARREN 
Controller General. 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures, 
Inc. 


IRA MoSHER 
Chairman, finance committee, 
National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
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“The cold truth is that the average citizen has more 
faith in industry and in the free enterprise system than he 
has in the ability of some of industry’s leaders to ad- 
minister the system properly.” 


” 


“The United States, which prides itself on being one 
of the advanced countries, has been trying a large element 
of agricultural Utopia for years, with results still un- 
satisfactory to both growers and eaters of food.” 


> 


“The government’s powers to assist in carrying out 
any expansion of supply or production which may be 
found necessary should be strengthened and tied in specifi- 
cally with the objective of promoting maximum employ- 
ment and production and the national security.” 


> 


“It has been shown that in America tools do 90 per 
cent of the work and men about 10 per cent. Yet workers 
received 18 times as much money as the owners of the 
tools. An 18-to-1 ratio makes poor reading to the preachers 
of foreign gospels—and good living for the vast majority 
of Americans.” 


¥ 


“Reasonable provision for debt reduction, without ad- 
dition to the oppressive burden- of taxation, requires 
elimination of wastes and inefficiences, abandonment of 
dispensable activities, every feasible reduction of person- 
nel, and most careful scrutiny of proposed new or en- 
larged undertakings.” 


. 


“This unsegregated, sprawling crop of government func- 
tions and functionaries cannot hope to operate efficiently 
or to do well the job the taxpayers are paying for unless 
some one can assume the burden of putting like functions 
together, to make only one or two bureaus grow where 
dozens grew before.” 


¥ 


“*Profits,’ in some quarters, has become an ugly word, 
denoting something evil and predatory. Personal incentive 
has been pictured as the Law of the Jungle. Those who 
espouse these views play with dynamite. The record of 
history discloses that they have been the inevitable prel- 
ude to the relinquishment of other human rights.” 


» 


“To be effective, sooner or later, economic controls lead 
to a centralized system with the state determining what 
things may be produced in what amounts, how many 
people will be employed to produce them, and what their 
reward will be for producing them. This is regimentation 
no matter how the planners try to disguise it with their 
pet catchwords.” 
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AN ARCHITECT GOT A MONEY-MAN TO ADMIT, 


‘never thought of floors in relation to earning power” 





HERE'S WHAT THE ARCHITECT SHOWED 


. 


VVVVeey— 


ae 





Why Q-Floor reduces building time 
20 to 30%. 


Q-Floor is steel subfloor, delivered pre 
cut. Two men can lay 32 sq. ft. in 30 sec 
onds. Construction is dry, incombustible. 


hazard. Even when steel is slow in delivery, 
steel is still faster. You must allow time for 
demolition and excavation. By that time, 
the steel is ready. Steel construction gives 
a faster completion date. Completion time, 
not starting time, determines how soon 


“Floors are such a small fraction of total cost, one tends to forget 
that floor space is a¢gually what a building is for. You say a steel 
Q-Floor costs less than the carpet to cover it? Yet it provides 
electrical availability over the entire exposed area of the floor. And 
the steel construction, being dry, reduces building time 20 to 30%. 
These are factors any investor can easily translate into terms 

of money saved. They mean more revenue over the years 

and earlier revenue right from the start. Let’s look at the details—” 


Write for the simple focts— 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
2424 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Factories in Ambridge, Po., Hamilton, Ont., Ell port, England 


Offices in $0 Principal Cities 608 World-Wide Building Service 
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C-E steam generating units 


for utilities 
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LOUISIANA 
STATION 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


The C-E Unit, illustrated here, is now under construction for the 
Louisiana Station of the Gulf States Utilities Company at North Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

It is designed to produce, at maximum continuous capacity, 500,000 
lb of steam per hr at 650 psi and 750 F. 

The unit is of the 3-drum type with superheater in the first pass. 
Regenerative type air heaters follow the boiler surface. The furnace is 
completely water cooled, using closely spaced bare tubes, and has 
refractory covered tubes forming the bottom. This unit is arranged for 
firing oil and natural gas either separately or in combination. 

Two additional C-E Units are on order for this station. They are 


designed for 400,000 Ib nominal steam capacity at 875 psi and 910 F. 


B-303A 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING— 
SUPE 


RHEATER, INC. 


200 MADISON AVENUE NEW ORK ¢ 





ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND 
STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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YOUR EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS WITH 
THIS FIVE-STEP 

PROGRAM! 


a 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS! 
7,500,000 workers are putting more oppor- 
tunity into their futures by buying an in- 
dividual average of $20 of Savings Bonds 
per month. At maturity every $3 invested 
will pay $4. The national economy benefits 
too. Savings Bond dollars are deferred pur- 
chasing power, an assurance of good busi- 


L leacl, 
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e Of the nation’s 38,000 com- 
panies employing 100 or more 
people, over 20,000 firms are 
operating the Payroll Savings 
Plan, by which employees invest 
in U. S. Savings Bonds every 
pay-day. These companies re- 
port internal benefits from the 
Plan: reduced absenteeism, low- 
er accident rate, increased pro- 
duction, better employee- 
employer relations. 

Nation-wide experience indi- 
cates that, by means of the fol- 
lowing five steps, 50% of the 
employees in your company can 
be persuaded to participate 
without high-pressure selling. 

1. See that a top management 
man sponsors the Plan. 

2. Secure the help of your em- 
ployee organizations in promot- 
ing it. 

3. Adequately use posters and 
leaflets and run stories and edi- 
torials in company publications 
to inform employees of the 
Plan’s benefits to them. 

4. Make a person- to-person 
canvass, once a year, to sign up 
participants. 

These first four steps should 
win you 40-60% participation. 
Normal employee turnover ne- 
cessitates one more step: 

5. Urge each new employee, 
when he is hired, to sign up. 


«a 


ness during the years to come. 

If fewer than half of your employees are 
participating in Payroll Savings, you have 
a lot to gain by following this five-step 
program. All the help you need is available 
from your. State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Division. 
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Just what the doctor ordered . . . red painted 
International Diesel Crawlers keep balance 
sheets healthy by boosting production and 
guarding costs. They deliver their full-rated 
horsepower on every job, yet hold in reserve 
additional lugging ability for handling sud- 
den overloads that would otherwise kill. 
@ Their starting and combustion systems, 
fuel feed, speed governing, torque control, 
lubricating methods and over-all rugged con- 
struction account for their superior perform- 
ance and long-lived stamina. @ Since reliable, 
economical power is “good medicine” for 


any power-using business, it will pay you to 
contact your International Industrial Power 
Distributor. Get International Diesels on 
your jobs now. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - Chicago 


Two International TD-18 Diesel Crawlers 
work on a pumping station construction 
job for the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. at Big Rapids, Michigan. One han- 
dies heavy supplies and parts with its 
sideboom. The other clears land and 
levels the site. Both also work on pipelines 


CRAWLER TRACTORS 
WHEEL TRACTORS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
POWER UNITS 


INTERNATIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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RVING Trust’s Public Utilities Department has 

been actively helping utilities formulate and 
carry out constructive financial programs geared to 
each company’s particular needs. 

This special department is staffed with men 
whose practical experience in the utilities field 
qualifies them to offer a sound, understanding, 


realistic approach to your problems. 


TOM P. WALKER —Vice President in charge 


Cy 
TRV Ga qmusT 


ONE WALL STREET . NEW YORK 15, N. ¥. 


Capital Funds over $116,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 





Wrturam N Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 




















Attilities Almanack 


z May z 


Natural Gas and _ Association of Canada begins annual meeting, London, 
‘= Canada, 1949 














{ Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Personnel Section, ends meet- 
ing, Seattle, Wash., 1949. 





{ Fourth International Gas Conference will be held, London, England, June 15—17, 1949. 





{ Advertising Federation of America begins annual convention, Houston, Tex., 1949. 





§ American Water Works Association begins annual conference, Chicago, Iil.; 1949. 





€ Edison Electric Institute begins annual meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., 1949. 











ze JUNE 2 





W | € Fourth Annual Short Course in Gas Technology ends, Kingsville, Tex., 1949. 
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{ Oregon Independent Telephone Association and Washington . Telephone 
Association will hold convention, Spokane, Wash., June 17, 18, 


JE Z|] @|- ? 





{ Kentucky Broadcasters Association begins one-day meeting, Louisville, Ky., 1949. 7) 





{ Public Utilities Advertising Association will hold annual meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 20, 21, 1949. 





{ Ame rican tas for Engineering Education will hold annual convention, Troy, N. Y., 
June 20- 949, 





{ American Water Works Association, New Jersey Section, will hold one-day meeting, 
Wanaque, N. J., June 23, 1949. ‘ 








{ California petpocodont Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Los Angeles, 
Cal., June 23, 24, 19 








| a a Ges Association will hold annual convention, Mackinac Island, Mich., June 
= 
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A Middle Way For 


The Northwest 


A plea for a compromise between Federal and local domination 
in controlling public power and other river developments in 
the Columbia basin. 


By Tue HonorasLtE WALT HORAN* 
U. S, REPRESENTATIVE FROM WASHINGTON 
MEMBER, UNITED STATES HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


ERHAPS no other region in the 
United States or North America 
is more naturally equipped for an 
expanded development in the next two 
decades than that of the Pacific North- 
west—roughly, the area drained by the 
Columbia river and its tributaries. 
The Columbia river is both an inter- 
state and an international stream. With 
its 73 tributaries, it drains a large area 
of western Montana, a small part of 
Wyoming, nearly all of Idaho, part of 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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British Columbia (in Canada), and 
well over 50 per cent of both Oregon 
and Washington, 

Those persons who are familiar 
with the potentialities and character- 
istics of this river realize that any con- 
struction, regulation, or any other 
action taken at any point along its 
course has a definite and related effect 
upon the entire waterway. For that 
reason, no one state nor any portion 
of any state can be allowed to exercise 
an arbitrary control over its flow. In 
addition, the water-storage and water- 
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is in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 


shed-protection features in the higher 
levels necessarily are components of the 
power, flood-control, and navigation 
systems in the broad reaches below. 

The region known as the Pacific 
Northwest, in fact, already has been 
developing rapidly. The population of 
the region as a whole has increased 37 
per cent since 1940, while the residents 
of Oregon have increased from 1,088,- 
284 in 1940 to 1,626,000 in 1948, with 
Washington’s population up from 1,- 
719,143 to 2,487,000 for the same 
period. More than 40 per cent of the 
nation’s saw timber is located in this 
region, together with a number of im- 
portant minerals, including 50 per cent 
of our nation’s known phosphate re- 
serves. 

But it is generally recognized by all 
interests that the promise implicit in 
the Pacific Northwest can be fulfilled 
only if the Columbia river is harnessed 
intelligently for such things as flood 
control, irrigation, soil and forest con- 
servation, low-cost transportation, and 
the generation of hydroelectric power 
for expansion in the aluminum, electro- 
chemical, electrometallurgical, atomic, 
and other industries. 


N the Tennessee river and its tribu- 

taries, the TVA has developed 
about 2,300,000 kilowatts of generat- 
ing power, which is not far from the 
maximum the river can produce, Not 
more than 400,000 kilowatts remain 
to be developed and this capacity is 
more or less questionable. On the Co- 
lumbia river —the principal power 
stream of the nation—two government 
dams, Bonneville and Grand Coulee, 
have a capacity of approximately 
1,600,000 kilowatts, while the total po- 
tential of this stream and its tributaries 


kilowatts. (President Truman esti- 
mates the potential at 30,000,000 kilo- 
watts.) Thus, the Tennessee river is 
producing half again as much power 
as the Columbia, although the Colum- 
bia has at least five, and perhaps ten, 
times the potentialities of the Tennes- 
see. 

Every resident of the Pacific North- 
west, on learning these facts, has pon- 
dered deeply some other important 
points. The Northwest, because of its 
phenomenal population growth, is up 
against the problem of retaining this 
growth and adding to it. But the timber 
resources there cannot indefinitely bear 
the burden. The citizens look with 
great disfavor upon the undeveloped 
kilowatts all around them. 

That the region must have those 
kilowatts developed for its own eco- 
nomic progress and safety is apparent. 
Coupled with this obvious fact is the 
important point that these kilowatts 
would add enormously to the military 
safety of the nation. World War II 
proved the great dependency of Amer- 
ica on vast power pools, and now 
atomic energy production vastly in- 
creases the need in the Northwest. 


r is no secret that there are two sepa- 
rate and widely different viewpoints 
in the Northwest as to what should be 
done, other than what is being done. 
On the one hand, there is the group 
that has agitated for a Columbia Val- 
ley Authority, patterned more or less 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
This group would give up their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage from 
Washington, D. C. The more enthusi- 
astic of these “authority” enthusiasts, 
whether they realize it or not, are col- 
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lectivists at heart, wanting to give over 
to some group outside their valley the 
control of their destiny. On the other 
hand, there is the group that is for 
the status quo. 

Members of this group offer nothing 
as an alternative to the CVA idea and, 
in fact, plug for the retention of the 
present jumbled setup. Little as they 
realize it, these persons unwittingly 
deny their own words that they are 
fighting Federal control, for, of course, 
there already is a great deal of Federal 
control at work in the Columbia val- 
ley. Today, there are some 17 different 
government agencies concerned with 
the development of the Columbia 
river. I should like to remind those who 
speak in dread of Federal control, as 
if it did not exist, that for 119 years 
the Federal jurisdiction over the rivers 
of this nation has increased—and that 
the “existing agencies” are the arms of 
that jurisdiction. As the courts now 
interpret the commerce clause in the 
Federal Constitution, our central gov- 
ernment has final authority over a river 
system from the ocean to the upper 
end of the last brook in the watershed. 
That clause simply provides : “To regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.” 


those who defend the present 
setup and “existing agencies,” I 


would like to ask : What are these “‘ex- 
isting agencies,” that they should be 
so jealously protected in their posi- 
tions ? Do they represent the people who 
live in the Columbia region? Are they 
responsible to the residents of the Co- 
lumbia drainage area? We find our- 
selves in the Pacific Northwest en- 
gulfed in Federal jurisdiction—yet 
those who claim to fear that very con- 
dition most are today its paradoxical 
defenders. 

I believe we should pause and candid- 
ly review what has been done. We 
should take stock lest the juggernaut 
of our own creation crush valuable 
units of local and state government 
which we should cherish and protect. 
I do not by any means oppose the Fed- 
eral government playing a proper part 
in any river development. There are 
provinces of authority which neces- 
sarily must be reserved to Federal juris- 
diction. But, just as surely, there are 
provinces of authority for the state 
governments and for the people all 
along the river to play. It is not all or 
nothing. In our present complex so- 
ciety, the development of a river—any 
river—should be done in unison, as the 
members of a concert band play, The 
net result—a grand cacophony of pros- 
perity—is what I desire, and it is what 
I believe the people of the Columbia 
valley desire. 

The proper development of the Co- 


z 


promise implicit in the Pacific Northwest can be fulfilled only 


q: .. “It is generally recognized by all interests that the 


if the Columbia river is harnessed intelligently for such 
things as flood control, irrigation, soil and forest conserva- 
tion, low-cost transportation, and the generation of hydro- 
electric power for expansion in the aluminum, electro- 
chemical, electrometallurgical, atomic, and other industries.” 
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lumbia river region definitely calls for 
a new approach to the problem of 
Federal-state-local relationships. That 
problem cannot be solved either by 
stagnation or by extremist programs. 
There is a middle way. 


penenanae, I am convinced that 
there is a third group in the great 
Northwest, who, if they could be ade- 
quately informed of the alternative I 
offer, would grab it to their hearts. My 
plan would bring action, but it would 
not bring control either from Wall 
Street or from Washington, D. C, To 
me, it is just as bad to place unlimited 
economic power in the hands of a few 
bureaucrats in faraway Washington, 
D. C., as it would be to allow a few 
selfish financiers from Wall Street, or 
elsewhere, to obtain an economic stran- 
gle hold over our destinies. 

I have formulated my plan to meet 
the great yearning of the people of the 
Northwest who neither are die-hard 
rugged individualists nor advocates of 
totalitarianism in any form, however 
subtly it may be disguised. They are 
the sane, hard-working, forward-look- 
ing men and women who own a little 
property, want to see their region pro- 
gress and prosper, but want to keep 
control of their own affairs in their 
own hands, in so far as this is possible 
and feasible in line with the needed 
development of the area. 

So many people in the Northwest 
feel the need for a better codrdinated 
program for development of the Co- 
lumbia’s resources, it is evident that all 
is not perfect under the present system. 
That the Columbia Valley Authority 
plan is so bitterly opposed by so many 
is equally indicative that the CVA is 
not necessarily the acceptable answer. 


it is for these reasons that—five years 

ago—I first formulated my middle- 
of-the-road approach. It is embodied 
in what is known as the “CIC Bill” 
an abbreviation for the Columbia In- 
terstate Commission bill (HR 3636), 
from which President Truman and the 
Democratic administration borrowed 
liberally, to put it mildly, when making 
up the Columbia Valley Administra- 
tion legislation recently presented to 
Congress. The President’s new CVA 
Bill is not exactly the same as my bill 
and does not include all the good pro- 
visions of my bill. But it certainly 
pays my bill the compliment of imita- 
tion to an almost amusing degree. 

Under the CIC Bill, there would be 
set up a 5-man commission, appointed 
by the President. Four of the members 
would be nominated by the governors 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Montana. The fifth member would be 
appointed at large. In addition, there 
would be an advisory council of seven- 
teen persons, including the governors 
of the four states, plus the directors of 
conservation and development of these 
four states and of Wyoming. The Co- 
lumbia system drains only a small por- 
tion of Wyoming, hence its restricted 
representation. 

The bill calls for a Federal corpora- 
tion, with headquarters located in the 
region and properly respecting the ex- 
istence and rights of the states, It also 
provides for making the benefits of re- 
source development available to private 
industry and the protection of private 
industry already existing in the region. 


8 he CIC Bill provides for the utili- 
zation of every Federal agency in 
the development of reclamation, navi- 
gation, flood control, pollution control, 
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CIC Bill Unique 


‘ wl oe scer are many ways in which the CIC Bill is unique among river 

development proposals. The Columbia Interstate Commission 

Bill is the only proposal for a Federal corporation which guarantees the 

full benefits of collective bargaining to its laborers and mechanics and the 
security of Civil Service status to its administrative employees.” 





and all the other benefits which flow 
from intelligent development of the 
Columbia. In the legislation, I also have 
tried to take full advantage of the ex- 
isting agencies within the states, as, 
for instance, the Columbia Basin Com- 
mission in Washington state, which 
for years has served as a model for 
intelligent state participation in nat- 
ural resources development. 

The remaining members of the ad- 
visory council, already mentioned, 
would be two additional members from 
each of the four states. The suggestion 
is that Oregon, Idaho, and Montana 
should form Columbia basin commis- 
sions, on a nonpartisan basis, similar 
to that already existing in Washing- 
ton, and that members of these com- 
missions would be the representatives 
on the advisory council. 

This advisory council would in no 
sense be a window-dressing device or 
other front for actual Federal control 
from Washington, D. C. It would have 
in itself basic control over the determi- 
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nation of policies and programs to be 
presented to Congress for approval, 
the payment of debts and of money in 
lieu of taxes to state and local govern- 
ments, the priority relationship of 
projects, and other such matters. In- 
stead of having seventeen different 
Federal agencies going before several 
different committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives each year, 
seeking funds for their separate pur- 
poses, there would be one budget sub- 
mitted and one complete study by 
Congress of the whole Columbia valley 
developments, past, present, and con- 
templated. 


is is contemplated that all projects to 
be undertaken by the CIC will 
be self-liquidating. The commission 
would act as an independent corpora- 
tion under the Federal government and 
would be required to reimburse the U. 
S. Treasury for every revenue-pro- 
ducing loan or appropriation made to 
it by Uncle Sam. 
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There are two major stages in the 
development of a river system: The 
first is the planning and construction 
of physical properties. The second is 
the stage of operation which begins 
after the projects are built. In the case 
of the Columbia valley, we already 
have entered upon some phases of the 
second stage while still in the midst of 
the first. 

During both of these stages, it is 
tremendously important that the united 
or conflicting interests of the people 
living in the affected area be given just 
consideration. During the first stage, 
major sacrifices must be made by some 
persons in order to clear the way for 
a new project. In the second stage, 
continued watch must be maintained 
that the original purposes of the devel- 
opment are achieved, that the Federal 
investment is reimbursed to the Treas- 
ury, and that the project is not sub- 
jected to controls or manipulation 
contrary to the best interests of the 
people. 

The CIC Bill (HR 3636) is the 
only proposal for comprehensive river 
development yet propounded which 
guarantees an effective measure of local 
control to the people resident in the 
area affected and still meets constitu- 
tional requirements and congressional 
demands for policy and budget review. 


HERE are many ways in which the 

CIC Bill is unique among river de- 
velopment proposals. The Columbia 
Interstate Commission Bill is the only 
proposal for a Federal corporation 
which guarantees the full benefits of 
collective bargaining to its laborers and 
mechanics and the security of Civil 
Service status to its administrative 
employees, The employee relations sec- 
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tions of the bill have been worked out 
in the light of experience with TVA, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and other such corporations—all of 
which have been criticized severely by 
the Civil Service Commission because 
they operate outside the Civil Service 
system. 

TheCIC Bill was the first proposal to 
provide for full public hearings in the 
area on any proposal for a change of 
policy or a new project. It was the first 
bill to make specific provision for re- 
habilitation of existing resources, such 
as the half-billion-dollar fishing indus- 
try, when they are damaged by con- 
struction of dams or other works. It 
was the first to call for codperation 
with the Canadian government on joint 
operation of water and power facilities 
to the benefit of both countries. All of 
these provisions have now been copied 
into the Truman administration’s 
CVA Bill. 

The CIC Bill is the only bill which 
effectively allows the people in a local 
area to determine for themselves 
whether they want public or private 
power distribution. It also is the only 
such bill giving first priority on new 
power supply to farm and domestic 
consumers. | 


HE Pacific Northwest is one of the 

most progressive and prosperous 
regions in the United States, with na- 
tive resources far richer than what 
TVA had to work with, No program 
of subsidy-in-effect is needed by the 
self-reliant, determined, progressive 
citizens of the Northwest. The North- 
west has a very high per capita income, 
and Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
are among the top eight states in rural 
electrification. This is largely due to 
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the fact that its electric power can be 
developed cheaper than in any other 
section of the country, because of the 
peculiar efficiency of the Columbia 
river. This is the reason we become im- 
patient with anything less than the 
most vigorous and well-codrdinated 
program for harnessing this great 
river. 

Working through the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers and the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Pacific Northwest has 
developed within 10 per cent as much 
power at Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
and other Federal projects, as TVA 
has developed at 28 dams—and for less 
than half the cost. The Army Engi- 
neers have provided ocean-steamer 
navigation as far up the Columbia as 
The Dalles, Oregon, 200 miles from 
the sea. The Bureau of Reclamation is 
developing at Grand Coulee one of the 
largest reclamation projects in Amer- 
ica — the 1,200,000-acre Columbia 
basin project, in Washington state. 
And Bonneville and Grand Coulee are 
repaying their weighted cost, with in- 
terest, in fifty years. 


6 Bee Pacific Northwest is short of 
power. The fastest-growing re- 
gion in America, it needs at least 
6,000,000 kilowatts more in the next 
ten years to keep pace with its needs. 
But it has 40 per cent of the nation’s 
hydro sites and the Army Engineers 
have completed comprehensive plans 


for basic development. If they are ap- 
proved, it can supply its power needs 
through Federal, municipal, and pri- 
vate company projects. The Pacific 
Northwest has a flood-control problem, 
but here again the Army Engineers 
have a plan that will cut flood damage 
to 10 per cent of last year’s figure. 

On the other hand, TVA has a pow- 
er shortage. Its hydro sites are about 
exhausted and it is exciting a national 
controversy by asking Congress for 
$54,000,000 for steam plants. These, 
however, it must have if it is to be 
efficient as a supplier of demand en- 
ergy. 

The purpose of creating a Columbia 
Interstate Commission is to provide a 
vehicle for the orderly development of 
the tremendous resources with which 
this region has been blessed, to give 
voice to the residents of the Pacific 
Northwest in determining the policies 
directing the course of this develop- 
ment, to extend the benefits of the de- 
velopment to the growth of the true 
private enterprise in the area, and to 
guarantee to the Federal government 
a sound administration of the projects 
in the Columbia region in which the 
taxpayers have a multi-billion-dollar 
investment. 

If any statement were needed to 
demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
revising our present system of resource 
development, the report issued by the 
Hoover Commission dealing with Nat- 


7 


Federal Constitution, our central government has final 


q “As the courts now interpret the commerce clause in the 


authority over a river system from the ocean to the upper 
end of the last brook in the watershed. That clause simply 
provides: ‘To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 


among the several states, and with the Indian tribes. 
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ural Resources and the Department of 
the Interior offers plenty of reasons for 
seeking a new approach to the problem. 

In making my own study, over a 
period of many years, I have been sym- 
pathetic to the sincere objectives of the 
standard proponents of the valley 
authority principle. My own bill is an 
attempt to remedy the obvious defects 
in the authority bills and still attain 
the objective of comprehensive region- 
al development. 

My basic objections to the “valley 
authority” bills have been, for the most 
part, the following: 


l No adequate provision has been 
* made for giving the people who re- 

side in an area, through their state 

governments, an effective voice. 


2 SucH provision as has been made 

* in these legislative recommenda- 
tions for local advisory councils has 
been proposed on a “pressure group” 
basis. To me, this smacks too much of 
the corporative state and is repugnant 
to American traditions. 


3 Noeffective guaranty has been made 
* as to the rights of employees of 

the authority, either through Civil 

Service or collective bargaining. 


4 In attempting to avoid colonialism 

* from Wall Street, the Authority 
proponents have advocated colonialism 
from Washington, D. C. To me, either 
condition for the Pacific Northwest is 
intolerable. 


None of these objections has been 
met in the new Truman CVA Bill. 

It happens that many of the criti- 
cisms leveled against the practical op- 
eration of our present Federal resource 
agencies by the Hoover Commission 
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are right in line with my own thinking. 
And it also happens that many of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
fall right in line with my own proposal 
for a new agency to coordinate Federal 
and state activities in the Columbia 
river region—to put them on a more 
orderly basis and to give a measure of 
local control to the people living in the 
area. 

There have been so many things said 
both for and against proposals for a 
CVA which have been based on special 
interest or prejudice that it is difficult 
to discuss the subject in terms of the 
basic principles involved. Yet, the 
Hoover Commission report does treat 
these basic principles in a candid and 
impartial manner. To those who have 
smugly insisted that the existing Fed- 
eral agencies were doing a good job and 
that no need exists for a program of 
comprehensive river development, the 
findings of the Hoover Commission’s 
task force are more devastating than 
any statements I might make. There- 
fore, I want to list some of the points 
made in the Hoover Commission re- 
port regarding the present hodgepodge 
of Federal activities on the Columbia 
river. 

The commission lists seven major 
defects in the organization of govern- 
mental services now engaged in water 
development programs. They are: 


1 THERE is no effective agency for 

* screening and review of proposed 
projects to determine their economic 
and social worth—no effective review 
of the timing of the undertaking of 
these projects in relation to one an- 
other or in relation to the nation’s abil- 
ity to build them or the region’s ability 
to absorb them. 
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The Prosperous Northwest 


<4 HE Pacific Northwest is one of the most progressive and pros- 

perous regions in the United States, with native resources far 

richer than what TVA had to work with. No program of subsidy-in- 

effect is needed by the self-reliant, determined, progressive citizens of the 

Northwest. The Northwest has avery high per capita income, and Ore- 

gon, Washington, and Idaho are among the top eight states in rural elec- 
trification.” 





This defect would be eliminated by 
my bill for a Columbia Interstate Com- 
mission—charged with the duty of per- 
forming the very function the Hoover 
Commission reports is now lacking. 


2 THERE is duplication and overlap- 

* ping of effort—and policy conflicts 
between the Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation as to jurisdic- 
tion over projects. 

The Hoover Commission recom- 
mends combining the civil functions of 
the Army Engineers with the Reclama- 
tion Bureau. I would go one step far- 
ther and give to the Columbia Inter- 
state Commission the authority to 
select the Federal or state agency best 
fitted to carry out any specific function. 
Thus, the full responsibility for ending 
duplication and conflict would rest with 
the CIC—the people’s own agency. 
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3 THERE is an inherent conflict be- 

* tween the most efficient operation 
of storage dams for flood control and 
other dams primarily used for genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power. This can 
be solved only by a consolidated ad- 
ministration. 

My CIC Bill places this consolidated 
administration in the hands of the peo- 
ple whose lives and fortunes are direct- 
ly affected by the flood-control, power 
production, and reclamation facilities 
in the Columbia river region. 


4 THERE is considerable doubt as to 

* the assignment of capital costs on 
the one hand and the recovery of costs 
on reimbursable features of multiple- 
purpose projects. 

Since my bill for a Columbia Inter- 
state Commission makes specific pro- 
visions for allocation of costs, determi- 
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nation of reimbursability, and a proper 
relationship between various features 
of these projects, it offers a reasonable 
solution to this problem, 


5 Tue Federal laws in respect to the 
* Bureau of Reclamation—embrac- 
ing some 803 pages—are too indefinite, 
complex, and contradictory. 

Much of this contradiction stems 
from the attempt of the Congress 
through many years to set up a single 
set of Reclamation laws which will 
apply to every river basin in the coun- 
try. This—from a practical and geo- 
physical standpoint— is impossible, 
since no two river basins have the 
same characteristics and no two pre- 
sent the same problems. My CIC Bill 
is tailored specifically to meet the con- 
ditions and needs to be found in the 
Columbia river region. 


6 THERE is no uniformity of princi- 

* ples guiding congressional author- 
ization of these projects. Some are 
authorized under reclamation law, 
some under flood-control law, some un- 
der their own special legislation. 

My CIC Bill would place all Federal 
river development activities under one 
comprehensive body of law, eliminat- 
ing much of this confusion. 


7 THE hydroelectric power and irri- 

* gation aspects of Federal river de- 
velopment are essentially business 
enterprises, Yet, they are subject to 
many deficiencies and they lack the 
flexibility of management, accounting, 
audit, and budgeting. 


M* CIC Bill would place these busi- 
ness activities in the hands of a 
Federal corporation, which would have 
authority to do its business in a busi- 
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nesslike manner, under close supervi- 
sion of the people of the Northwest, 
who are its principal stockholders as 
well as its laborers. 

But the Hoover Commission places 
its greatest emphasis on what it calls 
the disastrously wasteful conflict be- 
tween competing governmental agen- 
cies in the river-development field. The 
elimination of this conflict, and the 
blending of the work of all Federal 
agencies, state governments, and local 
interests into a single program—with 
the basic control over policy kept in 
the hands of the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming—are the essential features of my 
CIC bill. 

Here is the Hoover Commission’s 
comment on the attempts made to date 
to compose these differences. I want to 
call particular attention to the com- 
ments on the Columbia Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee—which, I think, 
was a good and sincere attempt in the 
right direction, but, without some 
statutory authority to reach decisions 
and to enforce them, was doomed to 
failure: 

“The function of river development 
is a multiple-purpose one, cutting across 
many of the unifunctional agencies. 
Experience has shown that parceling 
out development responsibilities among 
these functional agencies produces end- 
less confusion and conflict. A plan for 
the development of a river basin can- 
not be devised by adding together the 
special studies and the separate recom- 
mendations of different agencies con- 
cerned with navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, land drainage, pollution, 
power development, domestic and in- 
dustrial water supplies, fishing, and 
recreation. 
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“These varied and sometimes con- 
flicting purposes must be put together 
and integrated in a single plan of de- 
velopment. . . . 

“No effective method has been found 
for reconciling conflicting opinions and 
programs . . , the interagency com- 
mittees have failed to solve any impor- 
tant aspects of the problem . . . because 
the dominant members have been un- 
willing to permit interagency commit- 
tees to settle their differences.” 


Cass this points out the need 
for an agency—representative of 
the people themselves—capable of com- 
posing those differences and reaching 
decisions today that will not be reversed 
tomorrow. 

It is incomprehensible to me how 
anyone can believe, on the basis of its 
report, that the Hoover Commission 
was weighted in favor of concentrated 
Federal development, or that the ma- 
jority of its members were favorable 
to public power. All the advance re- 
ports released by the so-called experts 
as to what they thought the commis- 
sion was going to recommend were 
slanted to indicate the commission 
would discourage the idea of codrdi- 
nated basin-wide development of the 
nation’s rivers. Exactly the opposite 
came to pass: 


First, the commission recom- 
mended continuance of the TVA, as 
an experiment which should be brought 
to its completion. 


SECOND, the commission recognized 
the essential need of development on a 
watershed-area basis. In other words, 
it recognized what some people in even 
the Northwest do not seem to realize— 
that a river like the Columbia cannot 
belong to one state alone and cannot 
properly be developed by one state 
alone. 

THIRD, the commission recom- 
mended establishing some type of inter- 
state commission to coordinate Federal 
river development activities in any 
given area and to give the states rep- 
resentation on such a commission, 


But that is where the Hoover Com- 
mission stopped. In so doing, it left us 
right where the advocates of conven- 
tional valley authority proposals stop 
—with complete domination by the 
Federal government over river develop- 
ment, and no truly representative voice 
—no local control—reserved to the 
people of the states concerned. 

That is the point at which my bill 
for a Columbia Interstate Commission 
takes up the rights of the people in the 
Pacific Northwest. For my CIC legisla- 
tion is the only proposal for codrdi- 
nated river valley development which 
does make adequate provision for truly 
local control and participation in shap- 
ing the policies to be followed, and in 
making it possible for the people of the 
great Northwest to make incomparable 
strides forward in the way of achiev- 
ing the manifest destiny of their great 
region. 





Acomsas te « shaded map published in Tam Rurat Exacrerc Mis- 
SOURIAN, every state in the TVA service area (Kentucky, Ten- 


nessee, North and South 


Georgia) is below the national average of rur 


Carolina, rs a Alabama, and 
el 


ectrification ac- 


cording to official REA estimates of June 30, 1948. 
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Power to the 


Empire State 


With the renewed agitation for the St. Lawrence power development 
have come reports of a power shortage in the New York state area. What 
is the truth of these reports and what are the existing electric utility 
companies in that region doing about it? The author has made a careful 
survey of the situation at close range and finds that the Empire state 
utilities are very much “on the ball” in power planning. 


By J. LOUIS DONNELLY 


in the upstate New York area 

are not waiting on possible hydro 
power from the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara rivers but are steadily improv- 
ing their capacity positions and within 
a few years should have normal mar- 
gins of reserve capacity for emergen- 
cies and growth. This is their answer to 
Federal and state charges of inability 
to meet increased demand. 

These companies are directly af- 
fected by agitation for the St. Lawrence 
river power project. New York state 
is seeking control of the proposed in- 
stallation through its power authority 
and Washington officials seek control 
as a Federal authority. 

Several private companies, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation (Buffalo 
Niagara Electric Corporation, Central 
New York Power Corporation, and 
New York Power & Light Corpora- 
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tion), New York State Electric & Gas 


Corporation, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corporation, and Rockland 
Light & Power Company, have been 
active in the postwar period in planning 
new energy installations in their terri- 
tories, New capacity to be added by 
these companies in the 4-year period 
1948-1951, will be in excess of 1,250,- 
000 kilowatts rated capacity. 

As in other areas in this country, 
managements of these private compa- 
nies have planned to overcome in- 
creased loads resulting from the war- 
time increase in demand plus added 
postwar growth. They have not de- 
pended on political promises of new 
hydro energy. 

The industry in this section faces an- 
other somewhat tight period this year 
and may have to call on interconnec- 
tions to meet peak demand require- 
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ments. In 1950 there should be some 
excess and this situation should be fur- 
ther improved in 1951. 

The Upper New York Power Pool, 
which includes the Niagara Hudson 
system, Rochester Gas & Electric, and 
New York State Electric & Gas, ac- 
counts for 95 per cent of the capacity 
of this area. Figures for this group 
show that there was a reserve margin 
of generating capacity during the De- 
cember, 1948, peak period of .9 per cent 
as compared with 6 per cent for the 
country as a whole. 


i 1949, with very little increase in 
capacity, but allowing for a 5 per 
cent rise in peak load, there may be a 
deficit ranging from 3.6 to 5.1 per cent 
depending on hydro conditions, New 
capacity in 1950 will more than offset 
an expected 4.2 per cent gain in peak 
load with the result that a reserve of 
5.1 to 6.5 per cent is forecast. A fur- 
ther improvement is anticipated by this 
group in 1951 with the margin of re- 
serve capacity expected to range from 
6.6 to 8 per cent, based on a 4.1 per 
cent increase in peak load. 

Additional reserve will be required 
by these companies to reach a normal 
margin and it is here that the political 
picture enters, If no action is taken to 
obtain new hydro power from the St. 
Lawrence or from Niagara Falls, man- 
agements will soon have to contract for 
additional generating equipment. 

The power situation has greatly 
changed in upstate New York as a re- 
sult of the war. 

Largest of the systems, Niagara 
Hudson, before the war had surplus 
capacity and was a wholesaler to neigh- 
boring utility systems. Now it is a large 
purchaser from other companies. 
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Of the power generated in 1948 by 
the several companies in the area, 54 
per cent was hydro. This percentage 
had dropped to 43 per cent in 1948 due 
to steam installations and by 1951 will 
decline further as steam will then ac- 
count for 63 per cent and hydro only 
37 per cent. 


N™ YorK State Evectric & 
Gas, which has been the largest 
purchaser of power from Niagara 
Hudson, is gradually reducing its out- 
side requirements due to installation of 
new steam units. Indications are that 
New York State Electric & Gas, for its 
interconnected lines in the central part 
of the state, will have sufficient capacity 
to meet its own requirements but will 
continue a purchaser of power for the 
remainder of its system. 

Another company, Rochester Gas 
& Electric, has maintained a com- 
paratively good position throughout 
and should continue to do so. 

Central Hudson, headed by Ernest 
R. Acker, who is also president of the 
Edison Electric Institute, now finds it 
necessary to supply a substantial part 
of its own requirements after being a 
large purchaser of power over a period 
of years. Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., which will 
need additional power for its own lines 
and the proposed consolidation with 
the Long Island Lighting Company, 
has canceled its agreement with Cen- 
tral Hudson, effective at the end of 
1951. By that time the utility, which 
serves the area around Poughkeepsie, 
will have offsetting capacity. 


Smrs of the St. Lawrence river 
power project at present is most 
uncertain. It is back in Congress where 
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it has failed to make headway for a 
good many years. New York state has 
sought to go ahead with the construc- 
tion of the proposed hydro installation 
along with the Province of Ontario, 
without the seaway development. Ap- 
plication for such a move is pending 
before the Federal Power Commission 
and has been made to the International 
Joint Commission. Hearings have been 
held by the Federal Power Commission 
but before action can be taken by the 
international group, there will have to 
be a recommendation made by the State 
Department. That is where the Wash- 
ington administration has succeeded in 
again returning the project to the for- 
mer status of being a part of the com- 
bined St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

Legislation pending before the Sen- 
ate provides again for New York state, 
through its power authority, to develop 
the American part of the power proj- 
ect. The New York state legislature, 
in a bill signed by Governor Dewey, 
has broadened the rights of the state 
body. 

In approving the bill, Governor 
Dewey stated that it eliminates two 
undesirable restrictions; namely, the 
requirement that the power authority 
have firm contracts for the disposition 
of its power before issuing any bonds 
and some of the restrictions regarding 
construction of transmission lines. 

The authority is authorized to build 
or obtain, through contracts with pri- 
vate utilities, such power transmission 
lines as may be necessary to conduct 
electricity from the project to load 
centers in the vicinity. The legislature 
denied a request to permit the building 
of or acquisition of necessary lines 
wherever they were needed. 
MAY 26, 1949 


appears that this year will be the 
last in which proponents of St. 
Lawrence power can obtain backing 
for their project on the basis of a power 
shortage. Starting in 1950 that reason 
for its need will probably have disap- 
peared. However, there are numerous 
other reasons why such power would 
be advantageous, particularly the de- 
velopment of the northern part of the 
state. 

Another possible project is the re- 
development of the American side of 
the Niagara river to make use of the 
full head available at a location below 
the lower rapids. Niagara Hudson in- 
terests assert that if the necessary per- 
mits and licenses could be secured in 
the near future, redevelopment might 
be so scheduled that the initial stage 
would be in operation in about 1954. 

Here again there would be a con- 
troversy and the New York Power 
Authority is anxious to be the one to 
develop the water-power resources of 
the Niagara river. Last year in com- 
menting on the Niagara river status, 
the authority asserted that the Schoell- 
kopf plant of Niagara Hudson utilizes 
only about 215 feet of the potential 
312-foot head around the falls and the 
lower rapids. It was asserted that a 
modern full-head development, such as 
was recommended by the authority in 
1939, would make 587,000 kilowatts 
of additional hydroelectric power ca- 
pacity available without disturbing the 
use of the existing Schoellkopf plant. 


Fu“ energy output of the United 
States portion of the St. Lawrence 
project would be equivalent to 570,000 
kilowatts of firm power. Total Amer- 
ican share of the installed capacity 
would be 940,500 kilowatts. 
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Aluminum Company of America 
now has about 75,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity on the river, which would be 
flooded out by the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, and this probably would have to be 
made good under the new arrange- 
ment. Also, the government has a new 
plant, operated by Alcoa during the 
war, which needs 130,000 kilowatts 
but is not now operating. This plant 
might use some secondary power. 
Also, other industries requiring large 
amounts of cheap power would prob- 
ably be attracted to the area. 

It is thus seen that the longer-term 
planning of the private companies in 
the state is definitely complicated by 
the availability of large blocks of cheap 
hydro power. However, there is ex- 
treme uncertainty as to when it can be 
developed. Any long delay could force 
the private companies to expand costly 
construction programs and make for 
excess capacity in the area, at least in 
the early stages. Clarification is hoped 
for during the next year or two. Early 
action could allow this output to readily 
fit in with company planning. 

Upstate New York is one of the 
most populous areas of the United 
States. Excluding the metropolitan 
area, this section would rank seventh 
in the number of inhabitants, being ex- 
ceeded only by Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
California, Ohio, Texas, and Michi- 
gan. After losing ground with respect 
to population to the metropolitan New 
York city area from 1920 through 
1940, upstate New York has since 
pulled ahead. In the last eight years it 
has shown a population increase of 
10.8 per cent as compared with a gain 
of 6.5 per cent for the more populous 
area of the state. 

Utilities located in the upstate area 


are adding 55 per cent of the new elec- 
tric capacity being installed in the en- 
tire state and 4.2 per cent of the total 
for all business-managed companies in 
the country. 

Since VJ-Day, firms in upper New 
York have announced expansion pro- 
grams involving more than $250,000,- 
000. 

Boosters of the area cite these 
advantages : 

1. World’s wealthiest and most con- 
centrated market for producer and 
consumer goods. 

2. Abundant fuel, power, minerals, 
water, and manufacturers’ supplies. 

3. A rail, water, highway, air trans- 
portation system unequaled anywhere. 

4. Most productive skilled - labor 
population in the nation with record 
for stability. 

5. Nation’s finest business, research, 
and service facilities. 

6. Friendly and vigorous state gov- 
ernment with favorable tax pr 

7. A topography, climate, and busi- 
ness tradition that stimulate enterprise. 

8. Enterprising and progressive 
business community. 

These are some of the claims ad- 
vanced for this region by the New 
York Department of Commerce. 


| pe in upstate New York are six 
of the largest cities in the country. 
In order of size these are: Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Utica 
and Binghamton. One large city, 
Yonkers, is included in the metro- 
politan area. 

Buffalo is the world’s leading inland 
port in dollar volume of traffic, and is 
second only to Chicago as a railroad 
center. In this area are industries re- 
sulting from its favorable location: 
milling, steel, and automotive assem- 
bly. The milling industry has out- 
stripped Duluth and become the largest 
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World’s Leading Inland Port 


oe is the world’s leading inland port in dollar volume of 

traffic, and is second only to Chicago as a railroad center. In 

this area are industries resulting from its favorable location: milling, 

steel, and automotive assembly. The milling industry has outstripped 
Duluth and become the largest in the world.” 





in the world. The Niagara frontier 
ranks sixth in the national steel pro- 
duction. Almost 25 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total purchases of industrial sup- 
plies are made in the counties of the 
Buffalo area. The region produces 
about one-third of all the linsced oil in 
the United States. The processing of 
soy beans is rapidly growing in im- 
portance there. The largest dye plant in 
the country is located in Buffalo. 
Carborundum, carbide, and other 
abrasives are produced by cheap Niag- 
ara Falls power. Chemical products of 
a wide assortment flow from frontier 
plants in an amount exceeding $100,- 


000,000 a year. 


HE next most important industrial 

district is Rochester. Here there is 
world leadership in manufacturing 
film, cameras, photographic supplies, 
optical goods, and lenses, Also impor- 
tant is the manufacture of check pro- 
tectors, dental equipment, thermom- 


eters, and other control-recording de- 
vices and scientific instruments. In 
some of the largest plants of their kind, 
six of the nation’s outstanding men’s 
apparel manufacturers turn out many 
accessories in addition to suits and 
overcoats. 

At Schenectady are located two great 
industrial corporations, General Elec- 
tric and American Locomotive. Albany 
is the third largest express transfer and 
sixth largest mail transfer point in the 
country. Utica ranks third in the na- 
tion as a manufacturer of knitted un- 
derwear. Amsterdam is the largest car- 
pet-producing center. Rome, known as 
the “Copper City,” processes one-tenth 
of all copper mined in the United 
States. Largest aluminum wire and 
cable plant is located at Massena, The 
Endicott-Johnson shoe factories are 
located near Binghamton, along with 
International Business Machines’ huge 
plant. At Elmira is located Remington 
Rand’s typewriter plant. Metals and 
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machinery and other manufacturing 
are important items at Syracuse. Co- 
lumbian Rope Company at Auburn is 
one of the world’s largest rope pro- 
ducers. 


N recent years mining companies 
have invested $40,000,000 in devel- 
oping the Adirondack iron ore de- 
posits. One company is now extracting 
five times as much iron ore as the total 
annual amount by this region in the late 
1930's. 

Agricultural raw materials are pro- 
duced on nearly 150,000 farms of 
which more than 90 per cent are owner 
occupied. In 1945 there were 82.2 per 
cent of these farms electrified, well 
above the national average of 47.6 per 
cent. Most important farm item in the 
area in dollar value is dairy products 
while vegetables represent the princi- 
pal crop. Total value of farm property 
in 1945 was in excess of a billion dol- 
lars. 

It can readily be seen what the im- 
pact of war could mean to such a wide- 
ly diversified territory. The local eco- 
nomic trend in the past has always fol- 
lowed national trends closely and is ex- 
pected to continue to do so in the 
future. 

As previously pointed out, the im- 
pact of the war had its effect on a large 
utility system such as the Niagara 
Hudson companies. In the nine years 
from the end of 1938 to the end of 
1947, this system gained only about 
350,000 kilowatts in firm resources 
while the peak load increased over 
800,000. In no other major utility east 
of the Mississippi river and north of 
the Mason-Dixon line did the war leave 
so severe a deficiency of power facili- 
ties. 
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HIS system covers roughly the up- 

per half of the state of New York. 
It extends from Buffalo to Albany and 
from the St. Lawrence river to the 
Pennsylvania border and down the 
Hudson river as far as Catskill. 

Resources of Niagara Hudson were 
increased in December, 1948, to 2,- 
146,000 kilowatts when 160,000 kilo- 
watts were added by the completion of 
two steam-electric generating units in 
Buffalo and Oswego. 

Other projects now under way in- 
clude a new steam-electric generating 
station at Dunkirk, with an ultimate 
capacity of four 80,000-kilowatt units 
of which two are now under construc- 
tion and scheduled to be completed by 
the middle of 1950. A new 80,000-kilo- 
watt steam-electric generating unit for 
the Oswego station is expected to be 
in operation in 1951, Five new hydro- 
electric generators, with a total capac- 
ity of 40,000 kilowatts, are being in- 
stalled at the Schoellkopf station at Ni- 
agara Falls. The last of these will be 
in operation in May of this year. In 
addition other hydro developments in 
northern and eastern New York state, 
totaling approximately 65,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity, are in the planning 
stage. Completion of the units at Os- 
wego and Buffalo and other projects 
under construction, or planned, will 
provide over 500,000 additional kilo- 
watts. 


iy a recent exhibit filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
in connection with Niagara Hudson’s 
proposed plan of consolidation of three 
principal operating subsidiaries, Ebasco 
Services, Inc., made the following com- 
ment as to this company’s status: 
“For the system to be fully self- 
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sufficient in 1952, additional new con- 
struction would be required in an 
amount of the 1951 deficiency (esti- 
mated at 121,000 kilowatts) plus 96,- 
000 estimated additional 1952 load re- 
quirements, or a total increase of 217,- 
000 kilowatts net after reserves. No 
major additions over the present pro- 
gram are considered feasible prior to 
1952, in view of the long period still 
required for factory production of 
equipment. 

“The dependence upon other systems 
. .. will be substantially increased dur- 
ing the winter of 1949-1950... . From 
information available, the neighboring 
systems .. . in the winter of 1949-1950 
are expected to be in a substantially im- 
proved position, The aggregate work- 
ing capacity of the interconnections 
into the Niagara Hudson system is in 
the order of 300,000 kilowatts, which 
is more than the estimated maximum 
needs of Niagara Hudson during the 
1949-1950 winter. 


ody is highly improbable that the 
shortage in the summer and fall 
of 1949 could be as serious as was ex- 


“ perienced in the summer and fall of 


1948, before operation started on the 
new units. In the summer of 1950 the 
new Dunkirk station is scheduled to be 
in service with 180,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity, reducing outside dependence.” 


Discussing sales growth, Ebasco 
Services states: “The kilowatt-hour 
sales to large users are estimated only 
6 per cent higher in 1952 than in 
1947. Most of these sales are to elec- 
trochemical, electrometallurgical, and 
abrasives industries which located at 
Niagara Falls years ago to obtain the 
low-priced hydro power then being de- 
veloped, and they expanded somewhat 
during the war when additional diver- 
sion from the Niagara river was au- 
thorized. No major expansion of these 
industries is expected since no more of 
this low-priced hydro power will be 
available during the forecast period. 
The wholesale sales, New York Elec- 
tric & Gas Corporation being the prin- 
cipal purchaser since the war, are ex- 
pected to decline as fast as that system 
brings in new generating capacity. 

“Electric sales will continue to in- 
crease at a substantial rate during the 
next five years, based on assumed eco- 
nomic conditions. Except for sales to 
transportation customers, other utility 
systems, and to heavy industry, this 
substantial growth will occur in all 
classifications. All divisions of the Ni- 
agara Hudson system participate in 
this business expansion, although in 
varying degrees for the different classes 
of service. 

“Electric operating revenues are ex- 
pected to increase from $111,656,000 
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000 farms of which more than 90 per cent are owner occu- 


qi “AGRICULTURAL raw materials are produced on nearly 150,- 


pied. In 1945 there were 82.2 per cent of these farms electri- 
fied, well above the national average of 47.6 per cent. Most 
important farm item in the area im dollar value is dairy 
products while vegetables represent the principal crop. Total 
value of farm property in 1945 was in excess of a billion 


dollars.” 
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in 1947 to $146,118,000 in 1952, an in- 
crease of $34,462,000 or 30.9 per cent.” 


EW YORK STATE ELEctTrIc & GAs 

CoRPORATION estimates that it 

will spend $49,000,000 during the three 

years 1949-1951 for new electric con- 
struction. 

Nearly half of the expenditures is for 
new power plant facilities, some of 
which will not be completed during the 
3-year period but upon which expendi- 
tures must be made looking toward in- 
stallation, Under construction or on 
order are plant additions with total 
name-plate rating of 145,000 kilowatts, 
with estimated peak carrying capacity 
of about 154,000 kilowatts. These ad- 
ditions are: a 40,000-kilowatt addition 
to the Greenridge station and a 30,000- 
kilowatt addition to the Jennison sta- 
tion, expected to be completed in 1950; 
and a 75,000-kilowatt addition to the 
Goudey station, expected to be com- 
pleted in the fall of 1951. Preliminary 
studies are under way for another unit 
of at least 30,000 kilowatts for com- 
pletion in 1952. 

During the year 1948, New York 
State Electric & Gas produced approxi- 
mately 59 per cent of its net output of 
electricity. Purchased energy received 
in the company’s interconnected terri- 
tory in the central part of the state con- 
stituted approximately 17 per cent of 
the net output. Substantially all of the 
output of the districts in the eastern 
and western parts of the state is de- 
rived from purchased energy. 


HE territory served is divided into 
fourteen operating districts as fol- 
lows: Binghamton, Oneonta, Liberty, 
Ithaca, Auburn, Geneva, Elmira, and 
Hornell in the central part of the state; 


Lancaster and Lockport in the western 
part; and Brewster, Chatham, Me- 
chanicville, and Plattsburg in the east- 
ern part of the state. Approximately 70 
per cent of the electric revenues during 
1948 was derived from the intercon- 
nected properties in the central part of 
the state. 

In a 5-year program started in 1947, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion contemplates the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 for new construction. 

Largest item involved is an electric 
generating station near Lake Ontario, 
which is expected to include four gen- 
erating units of at least 40,000 kilo- 
watts each. The first unit of this sta- 
tion was placed in operation early this 
year and the second unit is planned for 
1950. 

The area served by the company in- 
cludes the important city of Rochester, 
one of the nation’s leading manufac- 
turing centers. The territory is mainly 
along the shores of Lake Ontario but 
extends as far south as the Pennsyl- 
vania border. 


A area of 2,500 miles is served by 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation. The territory includes 
four cities, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
Kingston, and Beacon. The company 
operates in a territory which over a 
long period of years has shown a mod- 
erate steady growth and a relative stable 
economy, Its industrial output is well 
diversified among a large group of 
small or medium-sized industries and 
is not dominated by a particular indus- 
try or type of industry. 

In 1948 this company supplied only 
12 per cent of its output and the bal- 
ance was purchased, mainly from the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
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York. The New York city company has 
served notice on Central Hudson that 
the present contract would be canceled 
as of December 31, 1951. As a result 
the company is planning to install, dur- 
ing the next three years, the first unit 
of a new steam generating station. Pre- 
liminary studies have been undertaken 
to determine the economic size of the 
unit which will probably range from 
40,000 to 60,000 kilowatts and cost 
around $11,000,000. 


Pree Hupson has entered into 
an agreement with the city of New 
York as a settlement of the company’s 
claim by reason of diversion of waters 
for water supply purposes. It is pro- 
vided that Central Hudson will erect a 
25,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant, 
using the flow of water through an 
aqueduct at approximately 500-foot 
head. It is estimated that the average 
annual output of the new plant will be 
48,000,000 kilowatt hours, of which 
30,000,000 will be generated by water 
to be made available without charge. 
Ownership of the property will go to 
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the city at the end of a 50-year period. 
It is expected that the plant will begin 
operation in the early part of 1952. 
Thus the company in a few years will 
be in a position to supply a substantial 
part of its total power. Present capac- 
ity is 36,100 kilowatts of which 24,000 
kilowatts is hydro and 12,100 kilowatts 
is steam. 

Rockland Light & Power Company 
has under way a construction pro- 
gram involving the expenditure of $9,- 
400,000. This program, extending 
through this year, includes a new 22,- 
000-kilowatt steam generating plant on 
the Hudson river above Nyack, which 
was placed in operation early this year. 
In addition another 22,000 kilowatts 
has been ordered for installation in 
1951 at a cost of $3,766,000. 

Two areas are served by this com- 
pany, The eastern division comprises 
virtually all of Rockland county and 
the western division comprises parts of 
Orange and Sullivan counties. The area 
served is about 625 square miles. The 
largest communities served include 
Middletown, Port Jervis, and Nyack. 





<4 \ \ 7®’veE got to be prepared today for the unexpected, we’ve 
got to be constantly alert, constantly looking around 
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and watching, knowing full well that what may happen next 
week or next month or next year probably is something that we 


haven’t expected and something that we have no yardsticks by . 


which to measure. We shall have to improvise our yardsticks 
of measurement as we go along. 

“If I had to put it in a phrase, it seems to me that what we 
call business analysis has shifted from statistical analysis to 
operating analysis. It’s no longer an analysis of the statistics 
as related to certain yardsticks. It’s an analysis of our operating 
positions and our operating organizations and our operating 
objectives in order that they may all be reconciled for success.” 

—COoLoNEL WILLARD CHEVALIER, 
Senior vice president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 
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What Do Utility Employees 
Think of the Company? 


General result of an opinion survey among employees 

of Kansas City Power & Light Company; important 

because of the effect of employee relations and under- 
standing on better public relations. 


By O. H. DAY* 


N the early fall of 1947, Opinion 
Research Corporation reported to 
the management of Kansas City 

Power & Light Company on results 
obtained from a survey of public opin- 
ion it had made for the company dur- 
ing the summer of that year. By com- 
parison with similar surveys made for 
other operating utilities and with those 
made on a national basis for the Elec- 
tric Companies Advertising Program, 
the survey indicated a rating of some- 
where between “Good” and “Excel- 
lent” for the Kansas City Company. 
However, following intensive study 
of the opinion survey, it developed that 
answers made by customers in certain 
categories pointed to possible lack of 
understanding by employees of policies, 
procedures, and industry philosophy in 
their contacts with the public. On the 
theory—now fast becoming an axiom 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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—that better public relations can be 
built only when there are better em- 
ployee relations and understanding, it 
was decided to employ Opinion Re- 
search to survey the thinking of com- 
pany employees, with the view of de- 
termining their opinions regarding 
wages, hours, conditions of employ- 
ment, and like matters, as well as to 
obtain information upon which to base 
the more effective operation of the 
company’s newly reorganized indus- 
trial relations department. Also, it was 
expected that the survey would suggest 
new avenues for expansion of both 
employee and public information tech- 
niques. 

The plan for the survey was pre- 
sented to employees in a series of con- 
ferences presided over by a representa- 
tive of the research organization. 


HE aims and purposes of the 
opinion survey were explained to 
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employees, It was pointed out that the 
plan was a cooperative activity to be 
engaged in by all levels, including 
company officers. The questionnaire 
booklet, the contents of which had been 
prepared with great care by a commit- 
tee of company executives and super- 
visors, in consulation with Opinion 


Research, was described in detail be- - 


fore a copy was handed to each em- 
ployee for his completion. 

Complete assurance was given em- 
ployees on two points: (1) that their 
“ballots” would be kept secret, and (2) 
that they would be given a full and 
complete report of the over-all survey. 
The “ballots” were placed by the em- 
ployees in a locked box which was 
shipped directly to the home office of 
the survey organization—the contents 
were destroyed following recapitula- 
tion of the material. Although partici- 


pation in the survey was entirely volun- 
tary, approximately 90 per cent of em- 
ployees took part in it. 


HEN Opinion Research had com- 

pleted its analysis of the em- 
ployee opinion survey and was ready 
to make its report, two methods of 
presenting the results to employees 
were decided upon. First, a special 
booklet was prepared for distribution ; 
second, a series of meetings was sched- 
uled. 

The booklet, entitled “Power & 
Light Employees Speak Their Minds,” 
contained a foreword by the president 
of the company stating the reasons for 
the survey and explaining how it was 
conducted, Then, answers to each of 
the questions asked in the questionnaire 
were shown in graphic charts illus- 
trated with cartoons especially drawn 
to suit the subject matter of each, 
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Ser drawings for the cartoon- 
graphs were used to produce a 
series of glass slides for showing at 
the employee meetings. The meetings 
were scheduled over a period of sev- 
eral days and the slides, together with 
commentary by the vice president in 
charge of the industrial relations de- 
partment, were presented. A copy of 
the survey booklet was handed to each 
employee as he left his meeting. An 
additional copy of the booklet was 
mailed to the home of each employee 
after all of the meetings had been held. 

It should be pointed out that one of 
the most important sections of the 
booklet—and the sense of the conclu- 
sion of each presentation meeting— 
was the concluding statement by the 
president under the title, “So What’ll 
Be Done about It All?” It was an- 
nounced that a committee composed 
of selected members of the managerial 
staff of each department had been ap- 
pointed to make a thorough study and 
analysis of the employee opinion sur- 
vey. “The committee members would 
be the last to say that finding complete 
and satisfactory answers to all of the 
material brought to light in the report 
is an easy task,” it was said. “However, 
as an employee, you may be assured 
that specific recommendations will be 
made to improve working conditions 
and employee - management relation- 
ships as well as to keep employees more 
fully informed regarding the company 
and its policies. Of course, not every- 
thing can be done overnight. Some im- 
provements you will be able to see right 
away ... others will take time, In any 
event, you will be kept advised of the 
progress of the program.” 

The survey and the straightforward 
presentation of its findings proved to 
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have a most salutary effect among the 
employee body. Numbers of things 
which on their face needed correction 
were corrected promptly, others were 
improved, and still others are in the 
process of being corrected. 


* * * 


 gpaanagenng the fact that the find- 
ings of the opinion survey rep- 
resented a fair sample of the thinking 
of all employees, it was decided to 
encourage further consideration of the 
results by organizing and carrying 
through a series of conference discus- 
sions to be participated in by the entire 
supervisory staff. It was believed that 
participation in these discussions was 
vital on all levels of supervision and 
to that end the first discussions were 
held with the executive group, As a 
result of these first conferences—and 
by reason of the top-level enthusiasm 
they generated—the entire series was 
planned and areas of discussion were 
selected. All discussion grew out of 
findings of the opinion survey. 
Certainly, one of the keys to a suc- 
cessful conference series would be the 
leadership of the various discussion 
groups. Each department head was re- 
quested to submit a list of supervisors 
from his department to the extent of 
10 per cent of the total whom the man- 
ager thought to be good potential con- 
ference leaders. This group of about 
twenty-five men entered a conference 
leader’s instruction course with the 
understanding that the number would 
be reduced by excusing from the group 


e 


any participants who were not particu- 
larly interested in the task. As the 
training course proceeded, the number 
was reduced to thirteen men who com- 
pleted the entire course and who par- 
ticipated in practice conferences to gain 
some preliminary experience. It was 
considered valuable, for the present and 
the future, to keep the conference lead- 
ership largely within the company’s 
supervisory staff. 


N the meantime, a skilled conference 
leader was brought in to assist in 
planning the conferences and super- 
vising the work of the new conference 
leaders. The man selected was Hu- 
bert R. Moody, who had wide ex- 
perience in this type of work during 
the war and in the adjustment period 
that followed. As a means of charting 
the path of the main conference series, 
a pilot conference group was organ- 
ized, composed of eighteen high-level 
supervisors. The pilot group followed 
the original plan and charted the ave- 
nue for all future meetings. Discus- 
sions were held under Mr. Moody’s 
leadership and the results were highly 
satisfactory. 

After the pilot group had progressed 
through approximately half of the dis- 
cussion areas, the main conference 
schedule was launched. Supervisors 
were grouped as homogeneously as pos- 
sible by supervisory level into relative- 
ly small groups of twelve to fifteen. 
Each group was scheduled for two 
2-hour sessions per week for six 
weeks, for a total of twelve meetings 


“ |. . good customer and public relations can be achieved 
and maintained more easily by a public utility when good 
employee relations area... concern of management.” 
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of twenty-four hours’ duration. Eight 
groups met daily on a schedule begin- 
ning at 8 AM and ending at 5 pM. 

Each group was invited to discuss 
the various topics with complete free- 
dom and with full assurance that all 
discussion would be held anonymous 
because there was no desire to inject 
personalities into any of the meetings. 
The desire was to find the truth, letting 
the chips fall where they might. 

At each conference, various prob- 
lems growing out of study of the Em- 
ployee Opinion Survey were put up for 
discussion and the thinking of the su- 
pervisory groups was focused on the 
problem in order to arrive at some 
practical solution which, if carried out, 
would bring about the most desirable 
changes in attitudes of the personnel of 
the company. 


nan, the conference pro- 
cedure was outlined as follows: 


I. Purposes of the Conferences 


1. To study problems suggested by 
results of the Employee Opinion 
Survey. 

2. To stimulate constructive thinking 
by supervisors in areas common 
to all. 

3. To improve morale through devel- 
oping better acquaintanceship and 
understanding among supervisory 
personnel. 


II. Conference Plan Format 


1. It was desired that all groups should 
cover the same discussion areas 
but that complete freedom of 
thinking and expression should 
prevail. 

2. Five definite steps were recognized 
in each discussion: 

a. A clear statement of the discus- 
sion topic or area. 

b. A statement of the conference 
leader’s objectives for each dis- 
cussion, 
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c. An opening statement by the lead- 
.er to “spot the problem.” 

d. Analysis of the problem made by 
the group. 

e. A summary of the discussion to 
include conclusions and/or rec- 
ommendations or suggestions, all 
of which would be concurred in 
by the entire group. 

3. Each discussion was related to 
specific questions contained in the 
Employee Opinion Survey. 

4. Complete anonymity was main- 
tained in all discussion reports. 

5. Summary reports representing the 
joint findings of all groups were 
supplied to management. 

6. No attempts were made to editorial- 
ize on the various subjects but, 
rather, to report faithfully the 
findings, conclusions, and beliefs 
of participants in the various 
groups. 

Discussion areas for the twelve con- 

ferences were: 


1. The Kansas City Power & Light 
Company As a Good Place to 
Work 

. Fair Treatment of Employees 

Job Adjustment of Employees by 

Proper Selection and Placement 

Job Adjustment by Training 

Safety and Accident Prevention 

. Standards of Performance 

. Keeping Employees Informed 

. Employee Suggestions 

. Employee Benefits 

. Working Conditions and Mutual 
Benefit (Employees’) Association 

11. Employee Loyalty 

12. Recapitulation and Summary 


An example of the factor sheet pre- 
pared at each conference may be shown 
by use of the one which resulted from 
the first meeting in the series, “Kansas 
City Power & Light Company As a 
Good Place to Work”: 


“Opinion Survey Reference: 


1. XX% of employees consider 
KCP&L above average as a place 
to work, 


se 
SOMNAnL wry 
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Ten General Results of One Utility Company’s 
Opinion Survey among Employees 


1.—Three out of four considered their employment “above average’ — 
Were not interested in taking a job elsewhere at the same pay. 
2.—Nearly four out of five felt they had been treated fairly by the 
company. 
3.—About a third felt working conditions had improved (within the year) ; 
another third thought they were about the same; 28 per cent had no 
opinion. 
4.—Reasons for liking work rated as follows: liked fellow employees (21 
per cent) ; working conditions (15 per cent) ; steady job (14 per cent) ; 
good pay (13 per cent); good supervisor (10 per cent); good hours 
(10 per cent). 
5.—About 71 per cent were satisfied with present jobs, but 22. per cent 
would like departmental transfers. 
6.—About 58 per cent thought they had enough training; but 35 per cent 
thought that they needed more training. 
7.—On wages, 61 per cent thought the company paid “about average’ — 
About 26 per cent thought the company paid better than most. 
8.—On supervisors, 35 per cent rated them “excellent”—33 per cent 
“good” ; 22 per cent “fair”; and 8 per cent “poor.” However, 31 per 
cent thought the supervisors had favorites, while 59 per cent thought 
supervisors treated all fairly. The supervisor's “boss” rated about 
the same as the supervisor. 
9.—On safety, 66 per cent thought the company did enough to prevent 
accidents; 20 per cent thought it didn’t. 
10.—On public relations, 49 per cent thought employees did not have 
enough information about the company to answer questions from the 
outside. Thirty-nine per cent thought they did. 





2. XX'% consider it average or below. 
3. XX% of employees say they don’t 
think they would, or definitely 
would not, take a job at the same 
rate of pay with another com- 


pany. 


7 studying the problem of the 
XX per cent who are not enthu- 


siastic about the company as a place 
to work, listings were made of those 
things that make the company a good 
place to work and of those things which 
might cause some employees to think 
that it is not sufficiently desirable as 
a place to work. These are followed 
by suggested remedies to help change 
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most of the less enthusiastic XX per 
cent over to the enthusiastic group.” 


“Why KCP&L Company is a good place 
to work: 


Employee benefits 
Equitable pay 

Steady work 

Oppor ‘unity to advance 
Higii-type associates 
Good working conditions 
Job security 

Prestige of company 
Good supervision 


“Why some might think KCP&L Com- 
pany ts not the best place to work: 


Not informed in advance of changes 
that may affect them 

Lack of understanding of company 
policies 

Changes in sick leave privileges 

Company fails to give credit where 
credit is due 

Don’t like shift work 

Dislike supervisor 

Distrust of certain executives 

Favoritism 

Inadequate facilities 


“Suggested improvements: 


Better selection and placement of su- 
pervisors and employees 

Train supervisors 

Train employees 

Tell people in advance about changes 
that affect them 

Share information with employees 

Give credit where due 

Provide optional retirement 

Explain promotions to those immedi- 
ately affected 

Less ‘insulation’ of top executives 

Revise sick benefits 

Revise promotion plan, making merit 
predominant factor 

—— studies 

xecutives should visit employees at 

place of work more often 

Supervisors need to be fully informed 
so they can correct rumors and 
false information © 

Furnish more up-to-date equipment.” 


ie dealing with problems of human 
relations, it is recognized that many 
of the results are intangible in extent 
because they cannot be measured as 
objectively as we can measure steam 
pressure or electric current. However, 
the beneficial results of the first series 
of supervisory conferences conducted 
at Kansas City Power & Light are too 
evident to be ignored by anyone in that 
organization, There is a spirit of con- 
structive thinking and active interest 
existing, especially in the supervisory 
staff, that is most wholesome indeed. 

Two major trends emerged from the 
discussions rather early; namely, that 
efforts should be made to remove the 
“insulation” between top executives 
and the employee body generally, and 
that supervisors should be informed 
well in advance of changes in policies 
or organization which would affect 
them, their work, and the employees 
working with them. And yet none of 
the meetings turned into a “gripe ses- 
sion”—constructive criticism was the 
order and the spirit of each conference. 

The management is foresighted 
enough to see that the task has only 
just begun and that if the project 
should be discontinued at this point the 
benefits obtained thus far would mini- 
mize and considerable momentum lost. 
Therefore, another supervisory con- 
ference series is being planned now and 
it is anticipated that it will get under 
way very shortly. 


poets as the request for conduct 
of the conferences had come from 
the executive group, a full report of re- 
sults of the series was made to that 
group. And it can be said that the re- 
port was received in the same spirit in 
which the activity was undertaken. 
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If there is one “secret” to the suc- 
cess of the Kansas City program it is 
that it was planned from the top down; 
that is, that it had the wholehearted 
interest and approval of management 
each step of the way. No punches were 
pulled in trying to get at the pure, un- 
adulterated truth. And what is even 
more important, there is a genuine 
desire on the part of the management 
to use effectively all of the information 


unearthed by the supervisory confer- 
ences to build better employee relations 
and understanding at every level of 
employment. 

Significant also in the company’s 
thinking and planning is the realization 
that good customer and public relations 
can be achieved and maintained more 
easily by a public utility when good 
employee relations are a continuing 
concern of management. 








¢ Se is not a thing of which to be ashamed. It is a thing 
in which we ought to take the fullest measure of pride. 
Fair profits are the best yardstick by which to measure the'na- 
tion’s economic health and strength. There is no quicker or 
more certain way to stagnate industry and bring on depression 
than to destroy the incentive for achievement. That incentive to 
go forth at great hazard and extend and develop economic 
frontiers is the very foundation of America’s greatness. 

“[The] destruction of our conception of America is the pur- 
pose of many who lose no opportunity to plaster their smears on 
indusiry. They would reverse every fundamental upon which 
our success has been built. They would penalize the energetic, 
the thrifty, and the successful, and they would extend the re- 
wards of an all-powerful government to the indolent and the 
incompetent. 

“None of us would seriously claim that our country is perfect 
and cannot be improved. But when we imagine there is a short 
cut to the millennium through substituting governmental control 
and centralized authority for self-reliance and individual re- 
sponsibility, we are falling into the ancient old-world delusion 
which, for over 6,000 years, has stagnated human progress and 
kept the vast majority of people underfed, underclothed, em- 
broiled in wars, and surrounded by famine and pestilence.” 

—WattTER S. HALLANAN, 
Chairman, National Petroleum 
Council. 
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Odds and Ends in Utility News 


Along the lighter side, there are many news items about things 

which happen in the course of a day’s work in the public utility 

business which bring a laugh to those who hear about them, if 
not to those who experience them. 


By HAROLD HELFER* 


PPARENTLY people cannot be in- 
A terested in a nickel any more. A 
Liberal party rally in New 

York planned in connection with a 
drive for a 5-cent fare for municipal 
college students was called off because 
no audience showed up. Speakers left 
after forty-five minutes of futile effort. 

* * * 


Scientists are considering possible 
use of the moon as a reflector for trans- 
oceanic phone and television signals. 
That is the word from S, Davis Page, 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 
researcher. He explained that television 
and radio-phone signals will be directed 
at the moon in the hope they will be 
reflected back to the earth and picked 
up in Europe. 

* * * 

Pittsburgh Railways Company has 
put into operation the first of 100 new 
trolleys that are supposed to be the most 
streamlined of the streamlined. Side 


*Professional writer, Arlington, Virginia. 


seats have been eliminated to end the 
side sway of some seated passengers 
and the trolleys are supposed to be posi- 
tively “jerkless.” 

And standees will no longer ride in 
ignorance of the car’s whereabouts. 
Extra windows high in the car will give 
vision to unseated passengers. 


x * * 


Westinghouse Electric engineers, 
using rare krypton gas, have boosted 
the efficiency in fluorescent lamps by 
17 per cent. A regular home-size 25- 
watt krypton-filled lamp was found to 
provide 50 per cent more light than a 
conventional 20-watt lamp filled with 
argon. The new lamp uses only 25 per 
cent more electricity and gives out five 
times as much light as an incandescent 
bulb of the same wattage. 


x * * 


ly takes more than 100,000 man-hours 
to create a locomotive from the blue- 
print to the finished stage, but only 
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eight hours to break one up at the 
Modena, Pennsylvania, scrapping yard. 
The process has been systemized : The 
superstructure is cut away with acety- 
lene torches, the boiler removed and re- 
duced to small pieces with 100-ton 
shears, the wheels and framework 
turned into scrap by the same methods, 
and all the pieces stacked into a pile 
with an electric magnet. An average of 
200 locomotives are scrapped in this 
yard a year, providing about 70,000,- 
000 pounds of metal for hungry steel 
mills in Pennsylvania. 


*x* %* * 


In York, Pennsylvania, a housewife 
reported that her gas range picks up 
short-wave transmissions made by her 
next-door neighbor, an amateur radio 
operator, and that she recently heard 
his voice coming clearly through her 
stove while he was talking with another 
operator in South America. 


*x* * * 


Coal dealers probably will be glad to 
read this item, C. A. Powell, engineer- 
ing executive of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, says that the atomic en- 
ergy boom and the development of new 
ways of getting oil do not present an 
immediate challenge to coal. He pre- 
dicts coal will remain the nation’s num- 
ber one source of energy for at least 
fifty more years. 

x * * 


HEN leaving his club, John A. 

Sibley, chairman of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, can go up to a 
table on which there are a half-hundred 
hats and unhesitatingly pick out his 
which has been described as looking 
“like somebody jumped on it and then 
stayed with it for three hours.” 


But recently, so the story goes, when 
Mr. Sibley went to New York he was 
taken to lunch by some of the J. P. 
Morgan partners and after lunch he 
met with difficulty for the first time in 
picking out his hat, The Morgan part- 
ners’ hats were as old and as battered 
as his. 

a“ o « 


In Council Bluffs, Iowa, a railroad 
switchman received a ticket for over- 
parking his train. Policemen who is- 
sued the ticket complained that the 
switchman’s Chicago & Northwestern 
train blocked a crossing on the city’s 
main thoroughfare plus eight streets 
paralleling it for thirty minutes. 


*x* * * 


Local line trouble: Argentina has 
discovered that much of its telephone 
headache is because Argentines talk too 
much. 

The average phone conversation—a 
survey disclosed—lasts twenty min- 
utes. 

* * * 


One of the last large municipalities 
in the United States with a 5-cent 
transit fare, Dayton, Ohio, is shifting 
to a higher rate. After a 4-hour session 
between the city commission and 
transit companies, all of which are pri- 
vately owned, a new schedule was 
adopted. It provides a 10-cent cash fare 
for casual riders; a 74-cent token fare, 
or 7 tokens for 50 cents; a 5-cent fare 
for school pupils regardless of age; 5 
cents for children under twelve; 1-cent 
transfers, good on all lines, 


* * * 


HEN the 125 subscribers of the 
Mifflin and Windowville Tele- 
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phone Company of Mansfield, Ohio, 
want good service, they do something 
about it. To keep expenses and their 
own phone bills down, the rural phone 
users in Richland and Ashland coun- 
ties decided to dig their own post holes, 
put the poles in, and string their own 
wires, 

In one day they erected the neces- 
sary poles and the next day put up the 
wires to replace the sagging ones that 
have been in use in some parts of the 
2-county area since 1904. 

* * * 


In Washington, D. C., office work- 
ers may be able to drive their cars right 
to the office door—even if it’s on the 
tenth floor. Construction is expected to 
begin soon on a building featuring a 
circular ramp that leads to every floor 
in the building. 


* * * 


Miscellany : 

A pound of coal converted into elec- 
tricity will keep a 100-watt electric bulb 
going more than seven hours, 

ee 


A new radiotelephone service be- 
tween India and France now offers 
service, with calls costing about $13.20 
for the first three minutes. 

* ok 


Television has been extended to 


those whose electrical service happens 
to be of the pc variety. (Turning the 


trick are special converters operating 
with a new-type automatic remote 
starting system. ) 


* * * 


In 1874—just fifteen years after the 
first oil was drilled in America—a 
Pennsylvania scientist estimated that 
the United States had enough petro- 
leum to keep its kerosene lamps burn- 
ing for only four years. 


*x* * * 


MERICAN manufacturers have been 
invited to bid on equipment and 
materials for a new municipal power 
station to be erected in Mozambique, 
Portuguese East Africa. 


* * * 


India hopes to produce oil from its 
low-grade brown coal. 


*x* * * 


Some or all of the transportation fa- 
cilities of 29 cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation in the U. S. are municipally 
owned. 

* >” * 


Incandescent lamps generate four 
times more heat than the fluorescent 


type. 
SS 


Railway highway crossing accidents 
are most likely to happen between 6 
and 7 pm on Saturdays in December. 





¢ od § LIKE our system. It is the best system in the world today, but there 

is constant room for improvement. It is a continuing never-end- 
ing job, and businessmen must find some means of spreading ownership, 
diffusing the benefits of democratic Capitalism, and when we do so, the 
threat of Socialism in America will be ety nol and further removed.” 


—Enric JOHNSTON, 


President, Motion Picture Association of America. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 


Gas Bill Debate Goes On 


PPOSITION by the majority of the 

Federal Power Commission to 
pending bills in Congress for amending 
the Natural Gas Act seems to have 
stirred up additional argument. All five 
commissioners gave testimony late in 
April, before the subcommittee on petro- 
leum and Federal power of the House 
Commerce Committee. Bills involved are 
the Lyle and Harris bills (HR 79 and 
HR 1758) to remove independent pro- 
duction-gathering phases from FPC ju- 
risdiction, and the Dolliver Bill (HR 
982) to require FPC adherence to a pro- 
posed widely varied 10-point administra- 
tion policy, This would mainly feature 
the establishment of FPC control over 
“end use” of gas distribution. 

Earlier in April three days of testimo- 
ny in support of the legislation had been 
taken. A favorable subcommittee report 
on a combination of the Lyle-Harris bills 
and an unfavorable report on the Dol- 
liver Bill are expected, Floor action in 
the House this year is doubtful, however, 
because of the lateness of the session. 

The FPC majority was represented 
by Commissioners Olds, Draper, and 
Buchanan. They contended that the bills 
would: (1) Automatically put higher 
rates into effect; (2) prevent the FPC 
from employing the original cost stand- 
ard to gas produced by pipe-line com- 
panies, Commissioner Olds claims it is 
because the FPC has regulated rates of 
natural gas companies effectively that the 
industry continues to seek restrictions on 
FPC’s powers, He contended that the 
large companies would be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the bills under consideration. 
A large portion of his statement was de- 
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voted to generalized warnings against 
concentration of economic control, His 
statement included a message on “Pre- 
serving the Competitive System” and a 
prediction as to declining availability of 
natural gas, if discovery of new reserves 
does not outpace supply commitments. 


HAIRMAN Smith and Commissioner 

Wimberly presented a minority re- 
port to the effect that Congress did not 
intend to assert regulation over inde- 
pendent production-gathering according 
to the minority, The minority does not 
believe any amendment of the Natural 
Gas Act would necessarily be adverse 
to the public interest. It agreed, however, 
that if “Congress should conclude that 
Federal jurisdiction should attach to in- 
dependent producers and gatherers... 
we think the regulatory agency should 
have the benefit of a clear-cut declaration 
of such intent . . .” The minority report 
states that, while the proposed legislation 
might have more far-reaching effects 
than intended, it would not be difficult to 
amend the bills so as to limit their applica- 
tion to independents. 

Chairman Smith was able to present 
an unanimous statement for all five com- 
missioners in opposition to the Dolliver 
Bill. This bill would require adherence 
by the FPC to a 10-point plan for ad- 
ministration of the Natural Gas Act. 
The commission said such amendments 
would: (1) Stimulate litigation; (2) re- 
quire large increases in the FPC technical 
and legal staff ; (3) require extension of 
the commission’s jurisdiction to intra- 
state sales of gas; (4) produce an unbal- 
anced control over gas in relation to un- 
regulated fuels; (5) change the concept 
of what would be considered a “just and 
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reasonable rate”; and (6) require the 
commission to consider very remote ef- 
fects of commission actions, even though 
these were not of controlling importance. 

Representative Lyle (Democrat, Tex- 
as), author of one of the bills under re- 
view, took a dim view of testimony by 
FPC Commissioner Olds, He described 
it as “an artful and disguised attempt” 
to extend FPC control. “It is . . . what 
members of Congress have come to ex- 
pect from too many . . . Federal office- 
holders coming before committees,” said 
Representative Lyle, adding that Con- 
gress was “fed up” with the type of Fed- 
eral administrator who claims that any 
attempt by Congress to exercise its juris- 
diction and define agency functions is 
“against public interest.” Representative 
Lyle declared that Commissioner Olds 
“clearly states what is in the mind of 
Commissioner Olds and a new majority 
of the commissioners—outright Federal 
control over the entire gas industry... 
and no dressed-up language can conceal 
their desires.” 


* 


“The Fighting 81st” 


sR shades of Stonewall Jackson 
and Phil Sheridan must be having 
a good time spoofing one another over 
the present-day spectacle of a new rebel- 
lion breaking out among the Sons of the 
Confederacy in Congress, over repealing 
a law sponsored by a couple of “damn- 
yankees” by the name of Taft and Hart- 
ley. But the administration’s failure to 
get affirmative action in the House on the 
Taft-Hartley repeal has left some strange 
crosscurrents and rip tides in its wake. 

What’s more important, from the 
standpoint of industry immediately con- 
cerned with other types of legislation 
besides the labor bill, new alignments 
may be taking shape and new legislative 
prospects may eventually emerge. Bills 
which were once condemned as dead may 
yet rise from their graves. And bills 
which were once labeled as sure things 
may be left at the post when the session 
adjourns. 

All sides agreed that a certain amount 
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of bad blood between northern and 
southern Democrats was fomented by 
misunderstandings among administra- 
tion, congressional, and labor leaders be- 
fore the House recommitted the Wood 
Bill, It may well spill over into several 
areas of special concern to the public 
utilities, Resulting attempts to stall leg- 
islation benefiting various regional areas 
or group interests can be expected. 


geese has broken out between cer- 
tain urban and rural groups. One 
group, led by freshman Senator Hum- 
phrey (Democrat, Minnesota) and Rep- 
resentative Holifield (Democrat, Cali- 
fornia), is said to be out to “punish” both 
southerners (who voted against the ad- 
ministration’s Taft-Hartley repeal) and 
Congressmen from rural areas elsewhere 
who are seeking local benefits. 

The Poage Bill (HR 2960), to au- 
thorize the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration to make rural telephone loans 
(at this writing, marking time in the 
House Rules Committee), may have un- 
expected trouble on the floor. Most of 
the new rural telephone lines, to be fi- 
nanced under this legislation, would be 
in southern states. But the author of the 
bill, Representative Poage (Democrat, 
Texas), and other southern “REA bloc” 
Democrats—such as Pace of Georgia and 
Rankin of Mississippi—turned up on the 
wrong side (from the administration’s 
viewpoint) of all the critical votes on the 
labor bills. 

Southern reaction to this form of re- 
prisal may well doom chances of the pro- 
posed Columbia Valley Administration 
and St. Lawrence seaway-power project. 
There may even result some trimming 
of appropriation bills for other public 
works if the schism continues to widen. 

Another test was soon to come up in 
the Wage-Hour Bill. Another Republi- 
can-southern Democratic coalition, seek- 
ing to reduce the proposed minimum 
hourly wage (from 7/5 cents to 60 cents 
or 65 cents) and to block administration 
proposals to extend coverage to rural 
workers, etc., was feeling its oats as the 
Wood Bill was interred in committee. 

It may not be too wise to count out 
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the Wood Bill altogether, If the “fight- 
ing 81st” Congress passes any kind of a 
bill at all it will be just about the same 
ros¢ (or, a scallion, to labor) by another 
name. The national emergency provision 
of the Wood Bill (which would have af- 
fected major public utility disputes) 
would have actually been strengthened as 
compared with the present law. 


Ta present Taft-Hartley Act does 
not permit the President to seek an 
80-day injunction until after receiving 
report of a board of inquiry on any strike 
threatening the nation’s health or wel- 
fare, 

The Wood Bill permits such an in- 
junction without waiting for a board of 
inquiry; and the latter is not permitted 
to make any recommendations, Other- 
wise, the Wood Bill contains only one 
big change in the Taft-Hartley Act—it 
permits closed shop contracts in states 
allowing the same. 

As far as the present outlook on the 
Wood Bill itself, most observers think 
that the sentiment in the Senate is just 
about as evenly divided as it is in the 
House, with the added complication of 
senatorial privilege for filibustering—a 
routine which the southern rebels know 
so well. With such an outlook it would 
not be too surprising if the administra- 
tion leaders did not call the whole thing 
off, rather than permit Senator Taft to 
take the political credit of coming forth 
with the acceptable compromise, Labor 
leaders would probably prefer to see the 
child dead than saved by such a fireman 
—for this year, anyhow. 

The way some Democratic members 
look at it—the House actually saved 
President Truman the trouble (and loss 
of face) that would be involved in veto- 
ing the Wood Bill. Supporters of the 
Wood Bill obviously do not have the 
necessary votes to override a veto. And 
since President Truman’s campaign 
pledges would almost require a veto, it 
may be that the politically practical thing 
was to give the administration’s dead 
hopes for a real Taft-Hartley repeal a 
decent burial, without forcing the Presi- 
dent into the role of executioner. 
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Krug Replies to Industry 
Committee 


AST January an industry advisory com- 
mittee made an adverse report on the 
Interior Department’s policies with re- 
spect to. (1) tidelands oil and gas reserves 
and (2) synthetic fuels. The committee 
report thought that states’ rights should 
be given more protective treatment by the 
Federal government in the case of the 
tidelands reserves. It thought also that 
Federal government domination of syn- 
thetic fuels development might prove un- 
necessary and wasteful. 

Early this month Secretary of Interior 
Krug got his opportunity to reply to this 
report in a speech delivered before the 
American Petroleum Institute. Secretary 
Krug’s remarks about the industry ad- 
visory committee were very polite and 
complimentary as far as they went. He 
said that industry advisory committees 
are fine institutions, even if they don’t al- 
ways agree with Federal government 
policy. At least it gives the Federal gov- 
ernment the background of industrial 
experience and counsel. But at the same 
time Krug let it be known that the Fed- 
eral government does not intend to back 
down in its position on either tidelands 
or synthetic fuels. 

The Interior Secretary said Interior 
Department and National Petroleum 
Council “are not harnessed like a trotting 
team, nor do we want to be . . . Complete 
agreement would inevitably mean domi- 
nation by either industry or government.” 
Aside from this general compliment, 
however, he clearly indicated that there 
would be no reversal in Interior’s tide- 
lands-synthetic policies. 

In the same speech, Secretary Krug 
took occasion to express his views on 
internationalization of multipurpose river 
development programs as part of Ameri- 
can aid abroad, He thought that foreign 
countries in arid regions whose oil and 
other reserves are being exploited by 
American capital should be encouraged 
by this government to develop irrigation, 
power, and other projects. Krug pro- 
posed that American skill be contributed. 
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Problems of Mobile Radio 


HE Federal Communications Com- 

mission is having headaches over 
problems involved in the allocation of 
radio frequencies for mobile radiotele- 
phones. In the commission’s recent re- 
port on mobile radio service, two factors 
stand out: (1) very rapid expansion in 
demand for such services, and (2) the 
complicated problem of allocating radio 
frequencies to numerous classes of gov- 
ernment and other users of mobile radio 
services. 

On the demand side, the FCC report 
shows that the number of mobile radio- 
telephone units in the “Safety and Spe- 
cial Radio Services” classification now 
exceeds 200,000. In 1947, the comparable 
figure was less than 135,000. That clas- 
sification includes aeronautical marine, 
police, fire, forestry, highway,emergency, 
railroad, transit, industrial, and experi- 
mental, Included in the “experimental” 
classification, which is the largest, are 
taxicabs, busses, and trucks. 

Members of FCC are divided on policy 
affecting radio frequencies for such serv- 
ices. New rulings have been issued and 
frequencies allocated. No one seems en- 
tirely satisfied. Some of the commission- 
ers themselves submitted dissenting 
opinions and ideas. For example, Com- 
missioner Jones is in favor of letting 
established “common carriers” (tele- 
phone and telegraph companies) handle 
the operation of radio circuits for a vari- 
ety of other users such as taxicabs, 
busses, truck companies, etc, He believes 
that this would be the most economical 
use of the radio frequencies and will 
some day be inevitable in view of the 
shrinking supply of available and usable 


Exchange Calls 


And Gossip 


frequencies in the radio spectrum, Mr. 
Jones also thinks it would take much of 
the work load off of the FCC by placing 
the responsibility on the common carrier. 


OMMISSIONER Walker was inclined 
to share Commissioner Jones’ view 
in principle. But Walker explained, in a 
special concurring opinion, that he signed 
the majority report only with the under- 
standing that an FCC arrangement would 
be worked out later on for the “common 
carriers” to obtain additional channels 
in the “ultra high frequency” portion of 
the radio spectrum. Commissioners Web- 
ster and Hennock also dissented in part. 
Probably none of the legion of would- 
be mobile radiotelephone users is entirely 
satisfied with the new rulings for alloca- 
tions. But technical observers doubt that 
Federal courts would be disposed to up- 
set the FCC’s program, in view of the 
lengthy proceedings and the difficult na- 
ture of the commission’s task of allocat- 
ing the frequencies. 


¥ 


Jail for Phone Morons 


ge House of Representatives of the 
state of Pennsylvania has passed a 
bill to put telephone pests in jail for 
three months or pay a $300 fine. The vote 
was 152 to 38. 

The legislation is aimed at so-called 
jokesters who place false orders for such 
things as flowers, funerals, and beer. 
Pittsburgh and Reading have reported 
distressing incidents, Even judges are not 
immune from the pests. Two justices in 
Reading recently have been deluged with 
unwanted orders. Such calls cost mer- 
chants thousands of dollars. 
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The bill will go to the state senate for 
further consideration. 

A man’s home is his castle, But, after 
all, everything is relative, 


- 
CWA Votes for CIO 


HE Communications Workers of 
America, big nation-wide independ- 
ent union representing 230,000 telephone 
workers, on May 6th announced that its 
members have voted to affiliate with the 
CIO in a national referendum “con- 
ducted over the past sixty days.” 
Outcome of the referendum: voting 
in favor of affiliating with the CIO, 71,- 
312; voting to remain independent, 34,- 
419. Joseph A. Beirne, Washington, 
CWA president, said the union would 
make application for its CIO charter 
“within the next few days.” He said: 


Needless to say we’re pleased with 
the outcome of this referendum, It 
clearly shows that phone workers want 
the additional strength they will get 
through affiliation with the CIO. Not 
only will affiliation enhance our bar- 
gaining position, but it will also enable 
CWA to bring all phone workers to- 
gether in one union. 


Immediately upon granting of a CIO 
charter to CWA, a joint committee con- 
sisting of representatives of CWA and 
of the Telephone Workers Organizing 
Committee, will work out details of amal- 
gamation of all telephone groups in the 
CIO. These details are to be completed 
by the time of CWA’s third annual con- 
vention, set 'to open in Chicago on June 
13th. Final amalgamation will take place 
in connection with that convention. 

Upon completion of amalgamation, 
jurisdiction covering the entire telephone 
field will be granted to the phone union. 

“Other phone labor groups, now inde- 
pendent,” said Beirne, “have announced 
that they plan to work for immediate 
affiliation with the CIO. These groups, 
plus our membership and those groups 
already in the CIO, will bring the total 
number of workers we will almost im- 
mediately represent close to 350,000.” 
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Following amalgamation and integra- 
tion of the “willing independents,” Beirne 
said an “all-out campaign” to organize 
the balance of the phone industry will be 
launched. “Within eighteen months we 
expect to represent at least half a million 
workers,” he said. He added that this 
was about all the organizable workers in 
the industry. 

This would make the phone union the 
third or fourth largest international union 
in the CIO, and one of the largest labor 
organizations in America, 


EVIEWING development of the affilia- 
tion matter, Beirne said it had been 
considered “off and on” for a number of 
years. Formal action leading toward 
affiliation was ‘taken by the union’s second 
international convention in Spokane last 
June, where appointment of a committee 
to obtain affiliation proposals from the 
AFL and CIO was authorized. That com- 
mittee met with AFL and CIO officials 
in January. The CIO offered CWA full 
status as an autonomous international 
union. The AFL made no offer which 
would retain the identity of CWA, of- 
fering instead local charters in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers to CWA divisions or portions of such, 
CWA’s committee reported to the 
union’s executive board early in Febru- 
ary. The board considered the CIO pro- 
posal better than the AFL’s, recom- 
mended its acceptance by the union mem- 
bership, and directed a 3-way referen- 
dum—a choice of CIO affiliation, [BE W- 
AFL, or remaining independent. 
Following announcement of this de- 
cision, Dan Tracy, IBEW president, 
wrote to Beirne insisting that the name 
of IBEW be withdrawn from the ballot. 
This was done and the referendum be- 
came a 2-way decision—affiliation with 
the CIO or remaining independent. 
CIO’s offer to CWA includes full 
guaranty to govern internal affairs ; guar- 
anty of full and proper representation on 
the CIO executive board and at CIO con- 
ventions ; access to CIO resources in edu- 
cation, research, legal, and other serv- 
ices; and financial and planning assist- 
ance in organizing work. 
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Minimum Wage Controversy 


ape cee: is giving consideration to 
changing the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in ways which may have an apprecia- 
ble effect on small independent telephone 
companies, Under present law, small 
telephone exchanges having fewer than 
500 stations are exempt from the provi- 
sions of the statute, 

Primary amendments now being con- 
sidered would remove the exemptions for 
the smal] exchanges and would boost the 
current minimum wage from 40 cents to 
75 cents per hour. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is opposing such sug- 
gested changes. On the other hand, the 
dominant telephone union, Communica- 
tions Workers of America, is just as 
actively supporting the higher minimum 
wage for all telephone employees. 

The conflict also has a bearing on 
whether or not the Federal government 
should step into the rural telephone pic- 
ture as it has in the electric field by grant- 
ing loans to rural codperatives. That 
question was pointed up by Clyde McFar- 
lin, president of the Montezuma Mutual 
Telephone Company (Iowa), in the last 
paragraph of his statement of April 18th 
before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. It follows: 


In concluding, let me say that tele- 
phone companies are making great ef- 
forts to expand telephone coverage in 
all rural areas, These efforts should be 
applauded generally. Telephone com- 
panies will be able to do the job, within 
the scope of free enterprise, without 
governmental intervention or aid. The 
biggest stumbling block that could be 
placed in the path of this program of 
expansion of telephone service would 
be an increase in the minimum hourly 
wage rate for operators and the repeal 
of the 500-station exchange exemption 
now provided by law, The effect would 
be to put thousands of small companies 
out of existence and thus deprive hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers of tele- 
phone service. 


Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
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Communications Workers of America, 
at the same Senate committee hearing 
contended that most telephone operators 
already are paid a wage equal to or in 
excess of the proposed 75-cent minimum. 
Hence, he claims that unless Congress 
eliminates the present exemption of op- 
erators in exchanges having less than 500 
stations, “it will be perpetuating a subsidy 
of the independent telephone industry by 
those women workers forced to subsist 
on subminimum wages.” 


* 


New FCC Boss? 


HAIRMAN Wayne Coy of the Federal 
Communications Commission may 
become czar of television, if he is inter- 
ested in leaving public service. This news 
was reliably reported following a meet- 
ing in New York last week between Coy 
and a committee representing the Tele- 
vision Broadcasters’ Association. Coy is 
not likely to reach a decision until after 
completing his duties as the United States 
delegate to the Internationa] Administra- 
tive Telephone and Telegraph Confer- 
ence, now meeting in Paris. 

In recent addresses, Coy has been most 
optimistic about the future of the tele- 
vision industry, but has stressed the need 
for codrdinating industrial operations to 
avert problems in both regulation and 
public relations, Television executives of 
competitive concerns were said to be im- 
pressed with the need for strong intra- 
industrial leadership along such lines at 
this time. Commissioner Webster, re- 
cently reappointed for a 7-year term, and 
certain to be confirmed in the Senate, is 
regarded as a likely successor, according 
to gossip in radio and television circles, 
to the chairmanship if Coy should step 
out. 

Incidentally, James Lawrence Fly, 
former FCC chairman, recently predicted 
that while television will have a strong 
influence on the public, it will not displace 
radio, 

Fly, now general counsel for the Inde- 
pendent Television Producers Associa- 
tion in New York, said radio is no “dying 
industry.” 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Utility Earnings in February 


ARNINGS for the month of February 
for all Class A and B electric utili- 
ties have been released by the Federal 
Power Commission, Revenues and earn- 
ings show the usual seasonal decline from 
January due to the smaller number of 
days, Gains over last year were fairly 
well maintained, however: 


February January 


Gain Gain 
Number of Customers. 48% 4.7% 
WEE GED ccscccces 5.1 7.2 
eer 7.6 9.1 
Electric Operating In- 
Cn ee eae 12.6 12.3 
Gross Income ........ 10.7 11.5 
Gt SEGUE on ccscceces 10.3 11.9 
Net Electrical Plant Ac- 
CT ey Ere 12.0 11.6 


The utilities’ ability to improve net 
electric earnings at a faster rate than the 
increase in sales was due of course to 
the character of the sales and the slightly 
higher receipts per kilowatt hour, Thus in 
February residential revenues continued 
to run more than 12 per cent over last 
year, while industrial sales gained less 
than 4 per cent (versus 6.1 per cent in 
January) and miscellaneous sales showed 
a reduction of 4.3 per cent (versus a 
drop of 1.5 per cent in January). 


| Oise expenses in February were 
slightly lower than last year—the first 
such decline in a long period ; the warm 
weather probably had something to do 
with it, together with the sharp decline 
in unit costs of fuel and coal and the 
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improving hydro situation. Coal con- 
sumption in the month was nearly 10 
per cent below last year, while the use 
of fuel oil was up 16 per cent, and nat- 
ural gas increased 9 per cent. Hydro pro- 
duction was 14.5 per cent over last year. 
Fuel figures are also available for the 
month of March; the decrease in coal 
usage was only 6.2 per cent for that month 
versus 9.6 per cent in February. Use of 
fuel oil was 8.4 per cent higher, and nat- 
ural gas 17.8 per cent. Hydro output, 
however, was up only 8.9 per cent, New 
generating capacity is coming in fast— 
311,000 kilowatts in March, 543,000 in 
February, and 309,000 in January, 
Robert H, Selltitz in The Wall Street 
Journal recently estimated that the elec- 
tric utilities would show an 8 per cent 
gain in first quarter net over the 1948 
period. Since the official FPC figures 
showed a net income gain of 11.9 per 
cent in January and 10.3 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, The Wall Street Journal estimate 
would seem to indicate a gain of only 
about 2 per cent for the month of March. 
The natural gas companies in Febru- 
ary reported an increase of 11.3 per cent 
in revenues, a gain of 5.8 per cent in op- 
erating income, and a growth of 6.8 per 
cent in net income. For the twelve months 
ended February 28th revenues gained 
16.8 per cent and net income 10.2 per 
cent. The effects of the warm winter 
seemed evident in the February gain of 
only .7 per cent in gas sales to residential 
consumers and 3.8 per cent to commercial 
users, but this apparently released addi- 
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tional gas to industrial consumers whose 
purchases increased 19.3 per cent, In 
terms of revenues residential consumers 
showed a gain of 1.9 per cent, commer- 
cial 4.2 per cent, and industrial 30.9 per 
cent. 

At the end of February natural gas 
utility plant was reported at $3,038,000,- 
000, a gain of 13.6 per cent over last 
year. The depreciation reserve was $879,- 
000,000, up only 4.6 per cent. Net gain 
in gas utility plant, $2,159,000,000, was 
17.7 per cent. 

° 


Rate Increases — the Commis- 
sions, the Courts, and “Politics” 


HILE the public utility commissions 

have in general recognized the need 
for helping the utilities finance their con- 
struction program, and have granted rate 
increases without much quibbling outside 
New York state, the “fair deal’’ gover- 
nors of two states—Massachusetts and 
Michigan—have taken an antiutility 
stand with respect to rates, and have 
taken steps to check any generous im- 
pulses by the commissions toward the 
utilities, Both governors have also sought 
to introduce state legislation adverse to 
utility interest, it is understood. 

In Massachusetts, however, the utili- 
ties were encouraged by the court deci- 
sion in the Lowell Gas Case (Lowell 
Gas Co. v. Department of Public Utili- 
ties, Supreme Judicial Court, March 11, 
1949). The court held that the commis- 
sion order denying a gas increase was 
confiscatory, and gave a broad review of 
the requirements of the Massachusetts 
Declaration of Rights and the utility 
statutes, The court held that while the 
department’s order contained statements 
as to prudent investment, capital stock, 
etc., it made no clear-cut finding as to a 
rate base to which a percentage of return 
could be applied. From the utility view- 
point the major point of the decision was 
the court’s test of confiscation—that the 
rates fixed by the department must yield 
adequate earnings to assure confidence in 
the financial integrity of the company, 
maintain its credit, and attract new equity 


capital. The court estimated that rates 
as set by the department would permit 
dividends of only about 3 per cent on the 
common stock capitalization (including 
a pending new issue of stock) or 2} per 
cent if surplus be included, The opinion 
was held in utility circles in Massachu- 
setts that the decision would require the 
department of public utilities in the fu- 
ture to be more exact in calculating the 
rate base, and in allowing a rate of return 
sufficient to permit necessary equity f- 
nancing. 


HE regulatory philosophy of the 

New York commission remains 
somewhat obscure since former Chair- 
man Maltbie retired, but there are rumors 
to the effect that the commission has been 
more deliberate. The New York state 
courts in the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Case “clipped the wings” of the commis- 
sion with respect to the exaction of ac- 
counting adjustments as the price of 
approval for new financing. It remains 
to be seen whether the appellate division 
and the court of appeals will also check- 
mate the commission in its assumption of 
the power to regulate accounts through 
the guise of rate regulation, in the im- 
portant Consolidated Edison Case now 
pending. Thus far the score seems to be 
about even. The company won a tempo- 
rary stay from the appellate division 
against the 10 per cent cut in electric 
rates, but lost several weeks later in the 
court of appeals, which ordered the lower 
rates into effect again. 

But the question of the stay concerned 
only the so-called temporary rate law, 
which permits rates to remain in effect 
“temporarily” even if too low, and pro- 
vides that the company can be “reim- 
bursed” later by allowing rates higher 
than sufficient to provide the fair rate of 
return. 

Meanwhile, the appellate division 
is currently considering the evidence on 
the main issue, which concerns the power 
of the commission to order a huge write- 
off in the rate base through the medium 
of a “retroactive straight-line deprecia- 
tion reserve”—a favorite theory of Mr. 
Maltbie’s, Another issue is whether it 
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can adjust stated earnings upward by 
reducing current depreciation accruals. 


> 


Money Market Improves 


4 = an ill wind” etc.—the utility in- 

dustry is benefiting by the firmness 
in the bond market resulting from an in- 
crease in savings as the public reduces 
the buying of goods, Insurance company 
coffers are full, and that means they are 
buying bond issues in good volume, with 
less than their usual restrictions, Due to 
liquidation of inventories, bank loans 
have been declining for a record number 
of weeks now, putting commercial banks 
in good shape to buy bonds. 

Hence the continued flow of utility 
bond issues to raise construction funds 
has moved along successfully, with only 
occasional difficulties due to overambi- 
tious bidding as a result of keen competi- 
tion. While there has been no great 
change in the bond market as a whole, 
yields on new issues have been shaded 
about 5-10 decimal points since the early 
part of the year, eliminating a good part 
of the former spread between old and 
new issues, Even preferred stock offer- 
ings are proving moderately successful, 
particularly where they are handled on 
a negotiated basis; institutional buyers 
are no longer insisting on sinking funds 
provided the yield is adequate, 


| Nps utility common stock offer- 
ings (mainly through “rights” on an 
underwritten basis) have met with a gen- 
erally good reception. The strength in 
the utility market for 1949 due to the 
popularity of utilities as “defense stocks,” 
plus hopes for a continued increase in 
earnings, has proved sufficient to absorb 
these offerings. A number of utilities have 
recently announced offerings of rights— 
Indianapolis Power & Light, Potomac 
Electric Power, South Carolina Electric 
& Gas, Southwestern States Telephone, 
Southern Natural Gas, Public Service of 
New Hampshire, Peninsular Telephone, 
Mississippi River Fuel, Minneapolis Gas, 
East Coast Electric, Columbia Gas, Cin- 


cinnati Gas & Electric, and Bangor Hydro 
Electric. And, of course, there is the 
huge issue of American Telephone and 
Telegraph convertible bonds offered to 
stockholders of record May 6th. 

The industry seems anxious this 
year to make up for lost time with its 
common stock financing program, and it 
is to be hoped that the utility stock mar- 
ket will remain favorable long enough 
to get the industry “over the hump.” 


* 


Holding Company Dissolution 
Plans and the Courts 


g t- tempo of holding company dis- 
solution has always been very un- 
even, but recently there have been some 
interesting upsets in timing. Usually the 
Federal courts take about six months to 
pass on a holding company plan after the 
SEC has approved the plan, especially 
where there is a major contest by a se- 
curity holders’ committee. In the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Case Judge Leahy 
is still deliberating at Wilmington, al- 
though SEC approval to the plan was 
given November 22nd. However, in the 
Electric Power & Light Case, despite the 
opposition of an important committee of 
common stockholders, Federal Judge 
Clancy in the southern district of New 
York gave a decision “from the bench” 
April 13th, less than five weeks after the 
SEC decision. 

Formerly it was somewhat the custom 
to allow a 60- or 90-day period to elapse 
after district court approval of a plan, 
to provide ample time for appeals to 
higher courts, but this seems to have gone 
out of fashion recently, United Corpora- 
tion fixed the date for consummating the 
plan to retire preference stock as of April 
30th, and adhered to this program despite 
attempts by counsel for a committee of 
preference stockholders to obtain a stay 
from the court of appeals. The plan be- 
came effective as scheduled, but it is ru- 
mored that in some manner an appeal has 
been kept alive on the court’s docket— 
which perhaps could be done in this case 
because the company will remain in ex- 
istence with ample assets to make up any 
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cash deficiency in the preference package 
if the courts should finally rule against 
it on any such appeal. 


n the Electric Power & Light Case, 

where the company is scheduled to be 
dissolved within a few months of the date 
the plan becomes effective, the legal 
maneuvering by the opposition committee 
(representing the common stockholders) 
is therefore more involved, A stay was 
first denied by Judge Learned Hand of 
the circuit court, and again later by this 
judge and his associate (the third judge, 
Jerome Frank, having disqualified him- 
self as a former member of the SEC). 
However, the defense lawyers in this case 
took the unusual step of carrying an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court (adding to 
the expense involved). The circuit court, 
anticipating such a move, indicated that 
it would hear an appeal June 13th—if 
the case was still alive. The company 
obligingly extended the date for consum- 
mating the plan from May 10th to May 
17th, although preferred stockholders had 
already received letter of instructions 
regarding the handling of the exchange 
operation by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Meanwhile, it is reported that the 
Supreme Court will give the matter 
prompt attention. 

All of these moves and countermoves 
have added to the difficulties of those 
Wall Street traders who initiate over- 
counter markets for new securities con- 
tained in exchange packages, Because of 
the pressure of short selling, such arbi- 
trage markets recently have not seemed 
to reflect the “investment values” of the 
new securities. To arrive at these values 
at least a short period of market season- 
ing is usually required. 


¥ 


Consumers Power—Dedication 


Of Cobb Plant 


ONSUMERS Power recently celebrated 
the dedication of its big new steam 
generating plant at Muskegon, Michigan 
—named the B. C, Cobb plant in honor of 
one of its ry organizers, and presi- 
dent 1915-34. Mr. Cobb was the very 
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gracious guest of honor who impressed 
all with his continued high hopes for the 
industry. Two 60,000 kilowatt units are 
now operating smoothly and the third will 
be completed in 1950. The plant is 121 
feet high, with 103 feet accounted for by 
the boilers ; steam pressure and tempera- 
ture are 900 pounds and degrees, respec- 
tively. Coal is brought close to the plant 
by steamer, and is pulverized and blown 
into the furnaces. Westinghouse genera- 
tors, with hydrogen cooling and other 
modern devices, can deliver power well 
in excess of the rated capacity. 

Following the inspection and dedica- 
tion of the plant, the Greater Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce held a banquet for 
some 600 officials and guests, including 
a party of bankers and press representa- 
tives from New York city, Addresses 
were made by President Justin Whiting, 
Michigan’s Governor Mennen Williams, 
and President Leonard E. Read of the 
Foundation for Economic Education 
(New York). 


M* READ, giving the principal ad- 
dress of the evening, talked con- 
vincingly about the grave dangers of gov- 
ernment ownership and other socialistic 
schemes which have been infiltrating 
Washington and local governmental cen- 
ters, He pointed out that we are going 
through exactly the same stages that 
European countries passed through some 
years ago. Unless a concerted and effec- 
tive campaign is waged to stem this so- 
cialistic trend, he declared, we may find 
ourselves controlled by a government 
ownership bureaucracy in another dec- 
ade, the same as England and France now 
are. He urged that businessmen and citi- 
zens should aid in circulating counter- 
propaganda on the proved accomplish- 
ments of private enterprise. To be effec- 
tive, such literature should tell the story 
of private versus public enterprise clear- 
ly and effectively, The common mistake 
of “writing down to the public” should 
be avoided, for such oversimplified 
stories are usually pedantic or unconvinc- 
ing. The primary aim should be not to 
create votes for any particular party or 
measure, but to enlist strong leadership 
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throughout the country, which in turn 
would promote sound public thinking and 
sponsor sound political measures. 

The officials of Consumers Power and 
Commonwealth & Southern are to be 
congratulated for this fine job of cement- 
ing public relations and educating the 
public and the press. 


* 


Financing the Construction 
Program 


W: reproduce, on page 701, a chart 
prepared by President A. F. Tegen 


of General Public Utilities Corporation, 


7 


showing how the electric utility industry’s 
four-year $6 billion construction pro- 
gram can be financed. Based on Mr. 
Tegen’s analysis, only 57 per cent of the 
construction cost needs to be raised 
through the sale of securities—though 
eventually, perhaps, the proportion would 
increase to 69 per cent. Based on the for- 
mer figure the average annual financing 
requirement of about $850,000,000 would 
be raised as follows: bonds, $520,000,- 
000, preferred stock $178,000,000, and 
common stock $152,000,000, In 1948 the 
score was as follows: bonds $963,000,- 
000, preferred stock $156,000,000, and 
common stock $104,000,000. 


UTILITY REVIEWS BY WALL STREET FIRMS* 


Company Analyses Firm No. Pages Month 
American Power & Light Hentz 1 April 
American Power & Light Josephthal 4 April 
Arkansas Natural Gas A. M. Kidder 1 March 
Atlantic City Electric Reynolds 4 (March 
Central Arizona L. & P. Ira Haupt 3 Feb. 
Central & South West Hirsch — April 
Central & South West Paine, Webber 2 April 
Cleveland Elec. Illuminating Reynolds 1 March 
Consolidated Edison Thomson & McKinnon 6 April 
Electric Bond & Share Hirsch 2 April 
General Public Utilities Paine, Webber 2 April 
General Public Utilities Model, Roland & Stone 8 May 
Interstate Power Josephthal 2 April 
Laclede Gas Newhard, Cook — April 
Middle South Utilities Josephthal 4 April 
Middle South Utilities L. F. Rothschild 3 April 
New York State E. & G. Argus Research 2 March 
North American Co. Herzfeld & Stern 2 March 
North American Co. Eastman, Dillon iN Jan. 
North American Co. Goldman, Sachs 22 March 
North American Co. Paine, Webber 2 April 
Ohio Water Service Claybaugh 3 March 
Pacific G. & E. Paine, Webber 2 April 
P. S. of Indiana Eastman, Dillon 11 an. 
Tucson G. E. L. & P. G. A. Saxton —_ April 
United Gas Corp. Paine, Webber 3 May 
Wisconsin Electric Power Argus Research 2 March 

General Reviews, etc. 

Connecticut Utilities Day, Stoddard & Williams — April 
Electric Utilities of Indiana Argus Research 2 April 
Electric Utilities Outlook Goodbody 12 March 
Electric Utility Common stocks 

(Tabulation) First Boston 7 April 
Natural Gas Stocks Argus Research 7 Feb. 
Monthly Review Reynolds 2 April** 
Monthly Review Eastman, Dillon 11 April** 


*Similar lists appeared in the FortnicHtLy of March 17th, and in 1948 in the December 16th, 
September 9th, June 3rd, and March I1th issues. **Latest issue. 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


5/4/49 Indicated 
Price Dividend 


———Share Earnings———— 
& 12 Mos. CurrentPrevious %In- P-E 
out 


Ended Period Period crease Ratio 


Revenues $50,000,000 or over 
Boston Edison 

Cincinnati G. & E, ...... 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. .... 
Commonwealth Edison . 
Consol. Edison of N. Y. .. 
Consol. Gas of Balt. ...... 
Consumers Power 

Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

Louisville G. & E. 
Northern States Power .... 
Pacific G. & E. 

Penn Power & Light 
Philadelphia Elec. ........ 
Pub. Service E | aa 
So. Calif. Edison 

Virginia Elec. Power .... 
Wisconsin Elec. Power . 


zR 


$2.90 $2.75 5% 14.5 
3.19 —- — 88 
2.98 6 
1.81 
2.09 D5 
4.45 
2.41 
1.63 
6.48 
2.95 
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Averages 


Revenues $25-$49,000,000 
Carolina P. & L. 

Central Illinois P. S. ..... 
Connecticut L. & P. ....... 
eS) ee 
Houston LL. & PB. ...ccccoss 
Illinois Power 

New Orleans Pub. Ser. .... 
New York State E. & G. 
Northern Indiana P. S. .... 
Ohio Edison 

Ohio Public Service 
Potomac Elec. Power .... 
Pub. Serv. of Colorado .... 
Pub. Serv. of Indiana .... 
Puget Sound P.& L....... 


Averages 


Revenues $10-$24,000,000 
Atlantic City Elec. ....... 
Birmingham Elec. ........ 
Central Arizona L. & P. .. 
Central Hudson G. & E. ... 
Central Illinois E. & G. ... 
Central Maine Power .... 
Columbus & S. Ohio Elec. . 
Connecticut Power 
Delaware P. & L. .......:- 
Florida Power Corp. .... 
oe eS 
Hartford Elec. Light 
Idaho Power 

Indianapolis P. & L. ...... 
Interstate Power 

Kansas Gas & Elec. 
Kansas Power & Light .... 
Kentucky Utilities 
Minnesota P. & L. ...... 
Mountain States Power .. 
Oklahoma G. & E. ........ 
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5/4/49 Indicated 
Price ius 


(Centinued) About = 

O Portland General Elec. .... 24 1.80 
O Public Service of N. H.... 24 1.80 
O San Diego G. & E. ....... 13 80 
S Seranton Wiectric ........ 13 1.00 
S South Carolina E.& G..... 8 60 
O Southwestern Pub. Serv. ... 29 2.00 
GE EE cecsicccee 29 2.00 
O United Illuminating ...... 42 2.25 
C Utah Power & Light ...... 23 1.60 
O Western Mass. Cos. ....... 27 2.00 
O Wisconsin P. & L.-........ 15 1.12 

II inns cottieie anes 
Revenues under $10,000,000 
C .Colifornia Elec. Pr. ...... 7 $ .60 
O California Oregon Power . 23 1.60 
O Central Vermont Pub. Serv. 9 68 
C Community Pub. Service .. 31 2.00 
(ep, Yee 29 1.60 
S Enpire Dist. Elec. ........ 16 1.12 
O Gulf Pub. Service 11 80 
O Iowa Southern Util. ...... 14 1.00 
O (\Madison Gas & Elec. .... 24 1.60E 
O Michigan Gas & Elec. .... 15 1.20 
O Missouri Utilities ......... 14 1.00 
O Northwestern Pub. Serv. . 9 80 
C Penn Water & Power ..... 36 2.00 
O Pub. Serv. of New Mexico. 15 1.00 
O Rockland Light & Power .. 8 50 
O Southern Indiana G. & E. .. 20 1.50 
O Tide Water Power ....... 7 60 

ee 

Averages, four groups .. 
Canadian Companiest 
C Brazilian Trac. Lt. & Pr. .. 19 $2.00 
C Gatineau Power ......... 17 1.30 
C GRRE POW cc ccccscces: 16 1.00 
C Shawinigan Power ........ 24 1.20 
C Winnipeg Electric ........ 32 1.40 
Integrated Holding Company Stocks 
C American Gas & Elec. .... 45 $2.50E 
S Central & South West .... 12 80 
O Middle South Utilities .... 1I5WD 1.10E 
S New England Elec. System 94 80 
O New England G.& E. .... 12 80 
S West Penn Elec. .......... 19 1.00 

a ES pe 
Other Holding Company Stocks 
C American L. & Tr. ........ 25 $1.20 
CS ‘GR OEE hee ccciee cess 48 2.00 
C Electric Bond & Share .. 14 Stock 
S General Pub. Utilities ...... 14 80 
S North American .......... 19 1,00 
C Philadelphia Co. .......... 14 70 
S United S cGaencc0es 21 1.30 
C United Light & Rys. ...... 28 Stock 
O West Penn Power ........ 32 2.00 

Le 





B—Boston Exchange. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S— 
New York Stock Exchange. E—Estimated. *Pro forma. WD—When delivered. {While these 
stocks are listed on the Curb, Canadian prices are used. 
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7.5 Dec. 2.60 
7.5 Mar. 1.90 
6.2 Dec. 84 
7.7 Mar. 1.08 
7.5 Dec. 1.21 
6.9 Feb. 2.63 
6.9 Feb. 2.14 
5.4 Dec. 2.60 
7.0 Mar. 2.72 
7.4 Dec, 2.30 
7.5 Dec. 1.35 
6.9% 

8.6% Dec. $ .74 
7.0 Mar. 2.99 
7.6 Mar. 65 
6.5 Dec, 3.98 
5.5 Feb. 3.07 
7.0 Dec. 2.30 
7.3 Aug. 1.40 
ya Mar. 1.87 
6.7 Sept. 1.72 
8.0 Dec. 1.95 
7.1 Dec. 1.96 
8.9 Dec 1.31 
5.6 Dec 481 
6.7 Dec. 1.69 
6.3 Dec. 54 
7.5 Mar. 2.39 
8.6 Mar. 80 
7.2% 

6.7% 

10.5% Dec.’47 $3.69 
76 Dec. 1.26 
6.3 Dec. 1.14 
5.0 Dec. 3: 
44 Dec. 1.81 
5.6% Feb. $4.54 
6.7 Dec. 1,37 
7.3 Mar 1.76 
8.4 Dec. 1.08 
6.7 Mar. 1.44 
5.3 Dec. 3.68 
6.5% 

48% Dec. $ 69 
42 Dec. 17.77 
5.7 Dec. 2.07 
5.6 Mar. 2.15* 
5.0 Dec. 89 
6.2 Mar. 1.40 
5.2 Dec, 3.50 
6.3 Dec. 2.50 
5.4% 


‘eriod crease Ratio 
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AS utility companies are most opti- 
mistic in their 1949 business fore- 
casts. H. Carl Wolf, managing director 
of the American Gas Association, re- 
veals results of a recently completed sur- 
vey of representative gas utilities com- 
prised of large, medium, and simall com- 
panies in the natural, manufactured, and 
mixed branches from each geographic 
region in the country. 

A number of the companies surveyed 
expect to equal or surpass last year’s 
sales in 1949. Most of the remaining 
companies estimate sales of all appliances 
would be only 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
under 1948, which was an all-time peak 
year. Net result expected is that sales 
of gas and gas appliances will exceed 
substantially the best prewar sales rec- 
ords, 

Last year’s record was made possible 
by pent-up demands, improved postwar 
appliances, and codrdinated promotional 
efforts throughout the industry. 

Two major campaigns under the AGA 
Promotion, Advertising, and Research 
(PAR) Plan have been launched this 
year. The “Court of Flame” program 
sponsored by the water-heater division 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers and 
supported by national advertising and 
promotional efforts of AGA, appreciably 
has stimulated sales of automatic gas 
water heaters in the first quarter of 1949. 
Gas utility companies and appliance deal- 
ers have augmented the national adver- 
tising of AGA, GAMA, and the 23 par- 
ticipating gas water-heater manufactur- 
ers, at the local level, to achieve an un- 
precedented volume of promotion for 
automatic gas water heaters in maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio, and point of 
sale channels. AGA is spending $110,- 
000 in national advertising, gas water- 
heater manufacturers will spend $450,- 


What Others Think 


Gas Industry Prospects 





000, and local advertising of gas utility 
companies and dealers will bring total ex- 
penditures to more than a million dollars. 


An dealer-promotion effort to in- 
crease sales of all types of domestic 
gas ranges was launched recently. This 
campaign already has enlisted the enthu- 
siastic support of the gas utility com- 
panies and dealers throughout the nation. 
Approximately 15,000 dealer portfolios 
presenting a complete sales campaign 
have been placed in the hands of dealers 
by utility companies and appliance manu- 
facturers. 

The promotion effort is backed up by 
important research. 

Improvements in the designs of gas 
appliances and in the utilization of gas 
in homes resulting from the domestic gas 
research program conducted by the asso- 
ciation under its codrdinated promotion, 
advertising, and research plan were 
brought into sharp focus at a conference 
recently completed at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Under this intensive program the gas 
flame literally has been taken apart in 
the laboratories of the association, the 
Institute of Gas Technology, leading re- 
search institutions, gas appliance manu- 
facturers, and gas utility companies, in a 
united effort to improve all domestic gas 
services, 

Research projects covering design, in- 
stallation, and use of all gas appliances 
are being carried on from exploratory.to 
pilot plant and model stages. Burner de- 
sign and operation, oven heat distribu- 
tion, automatic ignition of appliances, 
kitchen ventilation, humidity control, 
combustion principles, design, construc- 
tion and operation of pilots are a few of 
the problems being given special atten- 
tion. 

Purdue Research Foundation, Battelle 
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Memorial Institute, Pennsylvania State 
College, Bureau of Mines, Ohio State 
University, Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy, University of Illinois, University of 


Toledo, and A, D. Little, Inc., are among 
the nationally known institutions that 
have conducted research projects under 
the PAR Plan. 





Government Lobbying 


ego of the National Association 
of Electric Companies, P. L. Smith, 
declares that government bureaucrats 
lobbying on the public payroll to advance 
pet causes in competition with private 
enterprise are one of the most powerful 
influences driving this country toward 
Socialism. 

Mr. Smith is under Federal law as a 
legislative agent registered in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He represents 102 electric 
operating companies serving in 41 states 
and the District of Columbia. His criti- 
cism of unregistered bureaucrat lobby- 
ists occurred in New York city’s Town 
Hall at the ninth annual forum on eco- 
nomic and social trends, sponsored by the 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. 

“The bureaucrat lobbyists have be- 
come so numerous and so adroit in ex- 
tracting appropriations from Congress,” 
Mr. Smith said, “that they are threaten- 
ing to destroy whole segments of our 
private enterprise system. 

“These people work under the guise of 
public servants and pretend to advance 
the public welfare. Actually they are 


spending the taxpayers’ money to set up 
and enlarge privileged enterprises 
which compete with and eventually drive 
out of existence the very businesses 
which help to support them through their 
taxes. The end is Socialism.” 

He said that “almost unbelievable 
pressures” are brought upon Congress- 
men by these inside-the-government 
lobbyists. 

In reporting that their area of activity 
had expanded more widely and more di- 
rectly in the electric field than in any 
other segment of the nation’s economy, 
Mr. Smith said the American taxpayer 
was footing an enormous bill for a drive 
to nationalize the electric light and power 
industry, which, if successful, would de- 
prive Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments of the source, based on last year’s 
figures, of $713,000,000 of tax revenues. 

This drive, he said, was part of an 
effort that has for its goal the sociali- 
zation of all basic industries. 

“We must stop this march toward na- 
tionalization if we are to save the free- 
doms people fought for centuries to at- 
tain,” Mr. Smith said. 





Public Relations by Advertising 


ONSOLIDATED EpIsON COMPANY OF 

New York is not the only utility 
company to use advertisements in daily 
newspapers to keep the public advised on 
current problems, but it is one of the 
steadiest and most consistent users of that 
medium, 

During the spring when an important 
strike was threatened, the company ran 
a series of three advertisements, The 
headline titles were: “The Public Comes 
First,” “A Strike Vote Has Been Taken,” 
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and “A Strike at Con Edison Can Be 
Avoided !” 

A fourth ad in the series was headed 
“Con Edison would be neglecting your 
interests if we didn’t tell you this.” That 
ad was released several days after the 
strike call had been canceled. The text 
of the advertisement is short, and is re- 
produced here: 


Con Edison has a responsibility to 
you, the people of New York; to its 
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155,000 owners whose money makes 
service possible ; as well as to its family 
of employees. 

To meet our responsibility to our 
customers—to always be able to deliver 
enough electricity, gas, and steam—we 
are in the midst of expanding our 
plants and facilities. By 1952, this post- 
war expansion program is expected to 
cost the huge sum of $435,000,000. 

To meet our responsibility to the 
155,000 people who own stock in this 
business, reasonable earnings are es- 
sential. It is to such everyday people 
—willing to invest their savings with 
us—that we must look for money for 
your future service. 

In the face of the job ahead, electric 
rates are too low. They are dangerous- 


“ISN’T THERE ANOTHER WAY AROUND—I OWE HIM TWO BUCKS?” 


ly inadequate to insure the service New 
York needs now and in the future. We 
would be neglecting your interests if 
we did not say so. 


INCE the time when the above adver- 
tisement was published, early in 
March, the company has started the pub- 
lishing of a new series in New York 
city newspapers. Some of the ads are de- 
signed to convey the fact that, if the com- 
pany is to meet its responsibilities, it must 
remain financially healthy. Such a condi- 
tion is a necessity if the company is to 
finance its huge expansion program, it is 
pointed out. 
The ads also present the current eco- 
nomic and legal factors involved in the 
local electric and gas rate situation and 
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explain why the whole community—cus- 
tomers, employees, and stockholders— 
will benefit by fair prices for utility serv- 
ice. Some supplementary presentations 
reveal with pictures and brief story nu- 
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merous little-known or taken-for-granted 
phases of the company’s around-the- 
clock job of providing New Yorkers with 
a safe and dependable supply of elec- 
tricity and gas, 





Story behind 


we goes on behind the building of 
a pipe line? 

At the very outset, engineers and geol- 
ogists have to obtain a source of gas that 
can supply the new line, Market special- 
ists must select markets with a view 
towards future needs, and then purchase 
and sales contracts have to be negotiated. 
These usually are for 20-year periods. 
Engineers can then be turned loose on the 
problem of designing equipment, and, 
finally, draftsmen are allowed to draw a 
line on a map. The object of all this 
preparation is to provide facilities that 
will deliver the necessary gas at the least 
cost of service over the longest period of 
years. 

The above sentences represent a por- 
tion of an interesting story told by Texas 
Gas Transmission Corporation in con- 
nection with its announcement that the 
Federal Power Commission has given 
final approval for the company to build 
and operate a 26-inch natural gas pipe 
line that will stretch over 800 miles from 
the fields of Texas and Louisiana, 
through the Mississippi and Ohio river 
valleys to a connection with the Big Inch 
pipe-line system of Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corporation near Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Other interesting excerpts from the 
story behind the pipe line follow: 


Actual construction still remains a 
long way off. The route must be sur- 
veyed, first from the air and then, 
more painstakingly, from the ground 
until every foot is analyzed for con- 
struction obstacles. There are rivers to 
be crossed—17 of them in the case of 
the new Texas Gas line—railroad 
tracks, highways, swamps, etc. Rights 
to the land are necessary, and there 
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a Pipe Line 


are at least three-and-a-half parcels of 
property to the mile—each parcel 
owned by as many as twenty-five peo- 
ple who must authorize use of their 
land. 

Meanwhile, the purchasing agent has 
been tackling the back-breaking prob- 
lem of buying thousands of hard-to- 
get items needed for the line. Most of 
the necessary purchases have been, and 
still are, in the “sellers’ market.” The 
purchasing agent must get what is 
available (and often what is not avail- 
able) and assure its delivery at a price 
that will make operation of the line eco- 
nomically sound. 

Texas Gas Transmission’s purchas- 
ing agent had a notebook that contained 
these items: 175,000 tons of steel pipe, 
delivered to specifications, 60,000 gal- 
lons of primer (the first coat of paint 
for the pipe), 17,000 tons of enamel 
to protect the line from corrosion once 
it is buried in the ground. He also had 
to find 2,000-barrel raw water storage 
tanks, knockout drums for compressed 
natural gas, fire-fighting equipment, 
cables and wires for electrical] installa- 
tions, “pigs” to clean the new pipe lines, 
several thousand feet of fencing, first- 
aid equipment, and supplies for the 
office staff from typewriter ribbons to 
pencil sharpeners. 

Even when materials start coming in, 
one important step remains, The com- 
bined activities of everything the trans- 
mission company has done prior to 
building, and hopes to do, must be pre- 
sented to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, so that that agency can examine 
the economics of the project, the need 
for gas, and the supplies available. 

It is only after the FPC’s long and 
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studied deliberations that construction 
crews in the field get the go-ahead sig- 
nal, 


Texas Gas Transmission Corporation 
explains that to keep pace with the un- 


precedented demand for still more nat- 
ural gas, the industry last year spent 
$675,000,000 to build 8,500 miles of lines 
and other facilities. Further, the industry 
expects to spend almost two billion dol- 
lars more over the next four years, 





Gas Industry Progress 


ERSONS interested in the extent and 

progress of the gas industry during 
1948 will obtain a vivid picture by thumb- 
ing through the 28-page annual report of 
the American Gas Association for that 
year. 

One telling way of determining the ex- 
tent of the association’s efforts to pro- 
mote and develop the gas industry is to 
glance at the consolidated statement of 
receipts and expenditures of the AGA 
for the year ended September 30, 1948, 
which appears on page 27 of the report. 
Total expenditures were $3,174,433.55. 

To explain this expenditure figure 
would require complete reproduction of 
the report. However, it is of interest to 
note that the two largest items of expendi- 
ture (each over $800,000) were for na- 
tional advertising and research. 

The largest single source of funds for 
the association’s expenditures consisted 
of subscriptions and contributions ($1,- 
402,466) to what is termed the PAR Plan 
—Promotion, Advertising, and Research 
Plan. Another important source of re- 
ceipts is payment of membership dues 
(over $600,000), primarily by utility 
companies and individuals, 


A few facts about the AGA organiza- 
tion are revealing. The executive board 
has forty-two members. Policies of the 
board are carried out by the departments, 
sections, committees, and a permanent 
staff of 230. Housing facilities include 
AGA headquarters in New York (420 
Lexington avenue) and laboratories in 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. 


ucH of the association’s work is cen- 
tered in 240 committees manned 
by 2,574 members, Membership is at a 
near-saturation point, accounting for 
companies serving 90 per cent of the total 
utility gas customers in the United States. 
Gas companies in the AGA totaled 437 
at the year’s end, a net loss of four due 
to consolidations, Manufacturer com- 
pany members rose to 567 members, a 
gain of 27 companies. The addition of 
two associate companies brought the total 
in this category to 18. Individual mem- 
berships climbed to 4,970, a net gain of 
300. 

Coérdination of activities and codpera- 
tion with related organizations stand out 
as two fundamental principles of the 
American Gas Association. 





Fair Prices for Electricity 


HE public can be hurt as much, and 

maybe more, by denial of deserved 
rate increases for utilities as they could 
be hurt by permitting continuance of rates 
higher than are strictly necessary to do 
the job. 

That idea was emphasized effectively 
in a recent radio talk by Albert A, Cree, 
president, Central Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Corporation, The short presentation 
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was given over WGY’s Farm Forum of 
the Air, Schenectady, New York, early 
in April. 

A few excerpts from Mr. Cree’s mes- 
sage indicate the persuasive quality of his 
discussion : 


For many years past, the expressed 
degrees of contentment, or lack of it, 
with the vital services rendered by elec- 
tric utility companies have varied al- 
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most in direct proportion to the fre- 
quency and size of rate decreases. 
Frequent price reductions came to be 
taken for granted almost as much as the 
high and steadily improving quality of 
electric service has been taken for 
granted. 

But, times have changed now, as 
all of us so well know. Prices which a 
short year or so ago might have been 
adequate to pay the costs of producing 
and distributing electricty, including 
the necessary wages for capital em- 
ployed, are no longer adequate to do 
that job. So, prices for electricity for 
the first time in several decades have 
been moving upward and the end of 
that movement is not yet in sight. 


Mr. Cree explained that the electric 
utility industry is in a somewhat peculiar 
position. He pointed to the characteristics 
of this situation along the following lines : 


. . . It cannot exactly raise prices at 
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cient service, or both. Also, if, for any 
reason, a public service commission 
fails to approve prices that are neces- 
sary to cover costs and attract needed 
capital, the electric utility cannot, as 
can an industrial concern, for instance, 
reduce its operations or its production, 
or forego plant expansion so as to get 
its costs in line with its revenues. 

The utility does not have that choice. 
It is duty bound, morally and legally, 
to anticipate and fulfill the electric serv- 
ice requirements of the public in its 
Se. 54.4 

For the immediate as well as the 
long-term best interests of the public, 
prices for electric service must be 
maintained at levels which are ade- 
quate, with efficient operations, to pro- 
duce earnings high enough to attract 
the new capital required now and in 
the future. 


In concluding, Mr, Cree appealed to 


will to cover increasing costs, Itcando the public to get in touch with members 
so only after the necessity for such of public service commissions and present 
increases has been very carefully exam- its views. He said, “Let them know that 
ined by public service commissions you expect to and are willing to pay fair 
who have the duty of protecting the prices for service rendered so that such 
people from excessive prices or defi- service can be continued and improved.” 





Notes on Recent Publications 


Home Economics Asa Profession. The Edison Government As an Employer. The Brookings 


Electric Institute recently has published an 
attractive booklet entitled “Make Home Eco- 
nomics Your Profession.” Its eight pages, in 
two colors, are designed to be used by elec- 
tric utility companies in recruiting trained 
home economics personnel. Opportunities 
open to home economists in many fields are 
outlined. Primary aim is to encourage high- 
school students to study home economics in 
college. 

Stressed are the wide variety of oc- 
cupations that are open to trained home 
economists and the attractive future offered 
by a career in that field. Electricity plays no 
small part in the picture. The booklet was 
prepared by a subcommittee of the EEI 
Sales Personnel and Training Committee. It 
is available from Edison Electric Institute, 
420 Lexington avenue, New York 17, New 
York, at $50 per thousand copies and $5 
per hundred. Three other associations are 
cooperating. 
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Institution in Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished a 253-page book which presents the 
results of a study of Federal employees dur- 
ing the last war and since. One of the book’s 
featured conclusions is that a large propor- 
tion of employees in the higher salary 
brackets (above $4,900) consider the govern- 
ment to be a “good employer.” The study 
analyzes the stresses placed upon the Civil 
Service Commission and other Federal agen- 
cies in the war period, appraises the means 
taken to meet tlie emergency, and makes 
recommendations for improvements. In addi- 
tion, the publication gives a complete analysis 
of Federal employment, including statistics, 
position classification, recruitment, appoint- 
ments, promotions, and lay-off policies. The 
conclusions are somewhat critical of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. FreprraAL Em- 
PLOYEES IN WAR AND PEAcE. By Frances T. 
Cahn. The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton 6, D, C, Price $3.50. 
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Careers in Public Utilities. New York Univer- 
sity reveals the opportunities for interesting 
and profitable employment in the utility in- 
dustry. In a 63-page booklet entitled “Busi- 
ness As a Career,” the university discusses 
all of the principal businesses and trades. In- 
cluded is a chapter on careers in public utili- 
ties and transportation. A few of the ideas 
presented are given here in brief : “Expansion 
of government regulation is adding to the 
list of industries classified as public utilities ; 
and, as a result, the need is growing for men 
trained to cope with the complicated prob- 
lems of regulation on the one hand, and of 
private operation and management under 
regulation on the other. These are essential 
services and are certain to have a continuous 
need for trained personnel, regardless of any 
changes in form of organization or owner- 
ship.” With respect to transportation, the 
booklet said: “Government regulation of 
every form of transportation has become so 
complex that men and women familiar with 
the provisions and established interpretations 
of the statutes and administrative regulations 
are valuable both to transportation compa- 
nies and to concerns that buy transportation.” 
New York University BULLETIN. January 
10, 1949. Volume XLIX, Number 6. Address : 
100 Washington Square East, New York 3, 
New York. 


Manual on Rural Electrification. Utility ex- 
ecutives interested in a manual written for 
farmers and home owners regarding the most 
efficient methods of using electricity may be 
glad to know of the existence of a 338-page 
book entitled Rural Electrification. Contro- 
versial issues are not included. The preface 
tells us that the book was written primarily 
for vocational agriculture teachers in high 
schools. “It is hoped that it may also be of 
value to the agricultural-engineering and 
home economics departments of the state col- 
leges of agriculture, farmers having or con- 
templating electric service, vocational 
schools, and the rural service men of the 
electric power suppliers of the nation.” Sub- 
ject matter covered varies from the proper 
way to tie a “holding knot” when replacing 
a cord in a plug to detailed instructions on 
the use of electric pig brooders. The book is 
a “natural” for sales promotion. It was writ- 
ten by J. P. Schaenzer, who was for eight 
years vocational agriculture instructor in 
South Dakota and Wisconsin, and for twenty 
years has been engaged in state and national 
rural electrification activities. The book is in 
its fourth revised edition. RuRAL ELEctriF1- 
caTIoN. By J. P. Schaenzer. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 540 N. Milwaukee street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Price $3.76. 


SEC 14th Annual Report. Registrations of 
securities with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for cash sale by transportation 
and communication companies in the 1948 


fiscal year established a new high for the 
group, exceeding by 41 per cent the previous 
high recorded in the 1947 fiscal year. They 
accounted for a third of the total and led 
the list. The amount of such registrations by 
the electric, gas, and water group was almost 
equal to that for the transportation and com- 
munication group. It represented an increase 
of 32 per cent from its amount for the 1947 
fiscal year, the 1948 total being $1,606,551,000. 
These and other interesting facts are avail- 
able in the fourteenth annual report of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. For ex- 
ample, starting on page 11 is a summary of 
oil and gas investigations made by the com- 
mission’s technical staff. Also, a very detailed 
account is given of the administration of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 
The 211-page report is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, Price 
45 cents. 


Selling Uncle Sam’s Country. Some utility 


companies: are distributing to their em- 
ployees a 20-page booklet entitled “The 
Miracle of America.” It is published by the 
Advertising Council, Inc., 25 West 45th 
street, New York 19, New York. The book- 
let is well illustrated and should have a broad 
appeal. The approach used has the distinc- 
tion of combining principles expounded by 
trade associations and chambers of com- 
merce with ideals held by groups generally 
characterized by the term “liberal.” For ex- 
ample, point number one (conservative) on 
the proposed 10-point platform is “Freedom 
of the individual to work in the callings and 
localities of his choice.” Further down the 
list is (liberal) : “Protection for the indi- 
vidual—by public or private means—against 
the basic hazards of existence over which 
he may have no control.” Theodore S. Rep- 
plier, president of the Advertising Council, 
Inc., recently warned members of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies that if the economic skies darken, “all 
of us should work even harder at the job 
of stepping up public good will toward busi- 
ness, advertising, and our American free- 
choice system.” 


Training Salesmen. Many trade associations 
are engaged in formal sales training work. 
Included in these groups are the American 
Gas Association, Edison Electric Institute, 
National Electrical Wholesalers Association, 
and the Electric Institute of Washington, 
D. C. A comprehensive 60-page booklet, en- 
titled “Training Salesmen,” has been pub- 
lished by the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
It was prepared for group policyholders 
and may be had by executives who address 


the bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison avenue, New York. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


“E-Day” Proclaimed 


re lst has been proclaimed as 
“E-Day” (Electric Day), Ernest R. 
Acker, president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, announced recently. On this 
date, all members of the electrical indus- 
try are urged to publicize the industry’s 
new slogan, “Of Course—It’s Electric!” 
through all possible advertising media, 
and to begin intensive promotion of the 
all-electric kitchen. 

With the industry “once again in a 
buyer’s market,” Mr. Acker said, “E- 
Day” is expected to signal a return to 
large-scale promotion of electrical living, 
with emphasis at this time on sales activi- 
ties being placed upon the major resi- 
dential kitchen appliances. 


Act to Bar Oil Suit 


es battle between the states and 
the Federal government over the 
oil-rich areas under marginal seas was 
staged in the U. S. Supreme Court this 
month, this time to ascertain whether 
Louisiana and Texas can be sued with- 
out their consent for the valuable sub- 
merged properties off their coast lines. 

If the high court supports Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark’s argument that 
the suit is legally possible, the tribunal 
will hear the merits of the cases against 
the two states at the term starting next 
October. 

The recent arguments, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., concerned the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, 


* 
Alabama 


Increased Utility Taxation 
Recommended 


| er oy state taxation against public 
utilities, to produce an additional $8,- 
982,000 a year in revenue, was recom- 
mended to the state legislature on May 
3rd by Governor James E. Folsom. 

He also proposed increased corporate 


and personal income taxes, a one per cent 
increase in the sales tax, a severance of 
natural resources, soft drinks, real estate 
dealers, amusements, and credit and loan 
companies. 

His tax program, if enacted, would 
raise a total of nearly $59,000,000 in ad- 
ditional revenue for expanded state 
services. 


Arkansas 


Complaint Ordered Dismissed 


oo state supreme court early this 


of telephone and electric power poles, but 
cannot pass a revenue measure in the 


month ruled that a municipality may guise of an inspection ordinance. 


pass an ordinance requiring inspection 
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This stand was taken in a case in 
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which an ordinance of the city of Rector 
requiring inspection of polls and levying 
a fee of 10 cents a month on each was 
attacked by the Arkansas-Missouri Pow- 
er Company. Rector officials appealed to 
the state supreme court after the Clay 
County Chancery Court held the ordi- 
nance void. 

The high state court said no evidence 
was offered to support the chancery de- 


cree. Stating that the city under its po- 
lice powers may levy a tax on poles to 
defray expenses of inspection, the court 
added that “of course, under the guise of 
an inspection fee, a municipality cannot 
camouflage a revenue measure.” 

The case was remanded with direc- 
tions to dismiss the complaint unless the 
power company elects to offer proof that 
the ordinance is a revenue measure. 


California 


Bargaining Bill Defeated 


A= which would have required col- 
lective bargaining for Sacramento 

Municipal District and other public em- 
ployees in the state was defeated recently 
in the California assembly. The vote 
against the bill was 42 to 27. 

Assemblyman Carl Fletcher of Los 
Angeles county, author of the legislation, 
said employees of public utilities should 
have the same right for bargaining on 
wages and working conditions that are 
enjoyed by private utility employees. 

“There have been a number of court 
decisions recognizing the right of public 
employees to have the same considera- 
tion as employees of private companies,” 
Fletcher said. 

Assemblymen Gordon A, Fleury and 
John E. Moss, Jr., of Sacramento 


iid were among the opponents of the 
ill. 

Fleury said he was opposed to the bill 
“mainly because our civil service laws 
would be absolutely nullified if we give 
the right of collective bargaining to 
government employees.” Assemblyman 
Moss contended the bill was unnecessary. 


Power Election Delay Fails 


HE Redding city council recently 

turned down, 3 to 2, a proposal that 
the power contract election set for June 
14th be postponed. 

The election has been called to decide 
whether Redding’s municipal system 
shall continue to buy its electrical power 
from the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany or switch to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 


Kentucky 


Join in Over-all Electric Study 


UBLIC and private power interests on 

May 3rd agreed to lay aside their dif- 
ferences and join in an over-all study of 
Kentucky’s electric facilities and needs. 

The decision came at a conference of 
public and private utility officials called 
by Robert M. Coleman, chairman of the 
state public service commission. The 
group had heard Governor Earle Clem- 
ents urge negotiation of a “working 
agreement to make cheaper power avail- 
able to more farm homes.” The gover- 


nor said he expected the private and pub- 
lic utility officials to “sit down and find 
common ground” through which more 
farm homes could be electrified. 

The study of generating, transmitting, 
and distributing electric energy and inter- 
changes and exchanges of power, will be 
made jointly by the staffs of Kentucky 
Utilities Company, rural electric codp- 
erative corporations, rural electric asso- 
ciations, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the public service commission. A re- 
port is expected around June 15th. 
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Louisiana 


Purchase Offer Made 


DEFINITE offer by the Gulf States 
Utilities Company for the purchase 
of the electric system of Lafayette for a 
cash consideration of $3,100,000 was 
made recently by G. R. Fulton, Lake 
Charles, vice president of the utility com- 
pany. The Gulf States official said that 
his company was not interested in the 
purchase of the water distribution 
system. 

The proposition was made to the 
finance and tax structure committee of 
the citizens planning group. Joseph W. 
Simon, Jr., chairman of the committee 


receiving the proposition, said that the 
group at a meeting last month recom- 
mended to the city officials that $7,000,- 
000 in self-liquidating bonds be issued to 
completely rehabilitate the electric, wa- 
ter, and sewerage systems, and that tax 
bonds in the amount of $1,080,000 be 
voted to take care of improvements with 
regard to drainage, fire departments, 
streets, recreation, etc. 

Another member of the committee said 
that it was commonly known that the city 
officials are against the sale of the utilities 
and that it was felt that the taxpayers feel 
likewise. 


New Jersey 


Rate Boosts Sought 
N”™ Jersey Power & Licut Com- 


PANY on May 5th filed with the 
state public utilities commission a request 
for electric rate increases ranging from 
approximately 2 cents a day for resi- 
dential to about 14 per cent for industrial 
customers. 

Hugh C. Thuerk, company president, 
said a 160 per cent rise in costs, com- 
pared to a 74 per cent increment in gross 
revenue since 1939, was among factors 


prompting the request. He said it is the 
first rate increase the company ever has 
asked. 

Last year, the commission authorized 
the company to omit its billing credit be- 
cause of ice storm damage amounting to 
$455,000. Thuerk pointed out, however, 
that in the last ten years billing charges 
have been reduced thirteen times. 

The proposed new rate schedules also 
call for “modest increases” in charges-for 
street lighting and miscellaneous services, 
according to Thuerk. 


Oklahoma 


Bill Fixing Gas Price Killed 


HE state senate recently killed the 

bill proposing to give the state cor- 
poration commission authority to fix the 
price of natural gas at the well. It was 
defeated after a flare of tempers in the 
senate over delay in consideration of 
Governor Turner’s road program bills. 
The gas price-fixing bill was passed 
earlier with provision to fix the price of 
natural gas at 7 cents a thousand cubic 
feet at the well, pending a corporation 
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commission order. It was reconsidered 
— the 7-cent figure removed from the 
ill. 

Dwight Leonard, Beaver, author of the 
bill, sought to amend it to apply only to 
the Hugoton field in Texas county, but 
his amendment was defeated. He said he 
thought it was the only way the bill could 
be passed through the house. 

When opposition showed to the bill, 
Leonard sought to delay consideration, 
but J. A. Rinehart, floor leader, and 
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James C. Nance, chairman of the rev- 
enue and taxation committee, opposed 
the maneuver, saying the bill should be 
disposed of as it already had consumed 
too much time of the senate. 

A senate move to levy a 1-cent tax on 
natural gas was rejected in the house of 
representatives on May 5th. The senate, 


by a 23-to-16 vote, had previously 


“shucked” a house bill and substituted 
the proposed tax measure. A bill is said 
to be “shucked” when entire contents are 
stricken and new subject matter inserted 
under the original number. 

By a voice vote, the house sent the bill 
back to the senate without consideration. 


Texas 


Co-op Asks Probe of Power 
Sales 
HE Brazos River Transmission 
Electric Codperative on May 2nd 
asked for a “full and fair investigation” 
of hydroelectric power sales from Pos- 
sum Kingdom dam, 

T. C. Chadick of Quitman, attorney 
for the codperative, wrote Senator A. M. 
Aikin, chairman of the senate general 
investigating committee, requesting that 
all hearings be open to the public. 

The senate group has been ordered to 
look into a power contract between the 
co-op and the Brazos River Conserva- 
tion and Reclamation District. 

Chadick charged that had the sessions 
of a similar investigation made in 1943 
been open to the public and the codpera- 
tive allowed to present testimony, the 
facts developed “would have eliminated 
all reasons for the present investigation.” 

The co-op has a 25-year contract with 
the district to purchase all power gen- 
erated at Possum Kingdom dam at the 
actual cost of production. The district 
contends that the contract causes it to 
operate at a loss and has filed suit to can- 
cel the contract. In a recent letter to all 
members of the legislature, the codpera- 
tive accused the district of supporting a 
state hydroelectric power regulatory bill 


in hopes the passage of the bill would 
break the existing contract. 


Transit Shutdown Averted 


HE Dallas Railway & Terminal 

Company granted a wage increase 
to 1,200 of its employees recently and 
averted a paralyzing city-wide trans- 
portation strike. 

DR&T President W. R. Burns imme- 
diately said the wage increases would 
make an increase in fares essential. He 
said he would appear before the city 
council to ask for one. The council re- 
jected an application for a fare boost 
April 20th. 

At that time the company had asked 
that 8-cent token fares be eliminated on 
local streetcars and busses, making the 
fare 10 cents straight, and also that fares 
for express busses and streetcars be 
hiked to 12 cents. The company also 
wanted student fares boosted from 5 
cents to 6 cents. 

Burns said that the request for fare 
hikes was made “in anticipation of hav- 
ing to grant wage increases.” 

Just thirty minutes before the settle- 
ment was announced jointly by the com- 
pany and the union, employees of the 
company had voted 1,007 to 29 for a 
strike if negotiations broke down. 


Vermont 


House Kills Authority Bill 


PROPOSED New England Develop- 


ment Authority collapsed last 


month as the state house of representa- 
tives killed a bill calling for participation 
in the 6-state compact. The 10-year plan 
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was sponsored by the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference and the New Eng- 
land Council, It automatically dies unless 
ratified by all six states. 

The bill providing for Vermont’s par- 
ticipation could be revived. It was de- 
feated recently by a vote of 112 to 83. 
If it fails again to pass, a three-quarters 
vote would be required to suspend the 
rules for further consideration. 

The compact would have set up an 
authority to investigate means of utilizing 
natural resources in New England, in- 
cluding water power, and of promoting 
the industria] growth of the region. 

Republican Governor Ernest W. Gib- 
son of Vermont, a leading sponsor of the 
compact, commented that it was strictly 
“the power company lobby” that defeated 
the bill. 


Commission Order Reversed 


a public service commission’s 
order allowing the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company only 
two-thirds of a requested $1,400,000 in 


annual rate increases in Vermont was re- 
= by the state supreme court on May 
rd, 

At the same time, the high court ruled 
that the case be returned to the commis- 
sion for more adequate findings. 

The court’s decision has no effect on 
rates being paid at present by subscribers 
in Vermont. If the high court had sus- 
tained the commission order, subscribers 
would have been in line for refunds. 

Rates involved are the first two in- 
creases put into effect under bond in 
1947. The two together constituted an 
annual increase of $1,400,000, 

The house on May 5th rushed a meas- 
ure through under suspended rules, and 
Governor Gibson almost immediately af- 
fixed his signature, which permits the 
present commission to hear the telephone 
rate case. Until this measure passed, the 
law held that members of the commis- 
sion which originally heard the case 
could sit in on the second hearing. 

The commission is now comprised of 
two men who were not members during 
the original case and one who was. 


Washington 


Opposition to CVA Criticized 


oa of State Ear] Coe recently 
criticized Governor Langlie and 
Mayor William F. Devin of Seattle for 
their opposition to proposed Columbia 
Valley Administration legislation. 

The governor last month denounced 
the proposed CVA as an all-powerful 
superagency without checks or balances. 
Creation of the CVA has been proposed 
by President Truman in a bill now before 
Congress. 

Coe, who said he had been a long-time 
advocate of the CVA, said in a prepared 
statement: 


The statements attributed to Gover- 
nor Langlie and Mayor Devin of Seat- 
tle just don’t make sense. On the one 
hand they cry out against the so-called 
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superstate and shout about bureau- 
cratic control, and on the other they 
call for continued administration of 
the Columbia valley by existing 
agencies. 


Coe said the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Army Engineers, Forest Service, Geo- 
logical Survey, Agriculture Department, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service are not 
controlled by people in the area. 

Statements that a CVA would mean 
throwing away basic rights and freedoms 
are “pure bunkum,” Coe declared. He 
said he believed one agency would plan 
and carry out better the development “of 
our greatest natural resource than to 
have a dozen or more Federal agencies 
bickering over which one is to get the 
appropriation to carry out some part of 
the program.” 
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West Virginia 


Rate Hearing Set 


HEARING on the United Fue] Gas 

Company’s petition for an increase 

in rates was set for June 9th by the state 
public service commission recently. 

In a petition filed early this month, the 
gas company said the proposed new rates 
would increase the cost to the average 
consumer about four and a half cents a 
day, or roughly $1.35 a month. The 


average industrial increase would 
amount to between four and five cents 
per thousand cubic feet. 

United Fuel, an affiliate of the Co- 
lumbia Gas system, serves the southwest- 
ern part of the state, including the cities 
of Charleston, Huntington, Williamson, 
Logan, Ceredo, and Kenova. 

Customers using less than 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas per month would not be af- 
fected by the increase, the company said. 


Wisconsin 


Utility Depreciation Still on 
Sinking-fund Basis 
Re of a pending appeal from an 

order of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission handed down October 
14, 1948, the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company still accrues for depreciation 
on a sinking-fund basis and at the 33 per 
cent rate certified to the company by 
order of the commission dated October 
17, 1940. The commission’s order of last 
October, which was appealed, directed 
the company to change to a straight-line 
basis. This order was digested in PuBLic 
Urixities ForTNIGHTLY issue of Jan- 
uary 6, 1949, with a full text of the re- 
port in the issue of January 20, 1949 (76 
PUR NS 53). Pending disposition of 
the appeal filed by the company, the state 
commission’s order did not become 
effective. 


Commission Investigation Asked 


Ae investigation of the state’s 
public utility regulation was asked 
of the senate labor and management com- 
mittee recently by William L. Smith, 
Neillsville, a former state senator. 
Smith, head of the Badger Telephone 
Company, charged that the public service 
commissioners were run by the commis- 
sion staff and that utilities of the state 
were run by a combination of the two. 
Rates are the primary concern of the 
commission as it operates now, Smith 


charged, with service to the public strict- 
ly a secondary consideration. 

Smith appeared in support of a bill 
which he sponsored once before in the 
1919 legislature. The bill provided that 
a public utility could change rates after 
thirty days’ notice to the commission, but 
that the commission might suspend en- 
forcement of the rate until after a 
hearing. 


Seeks Authority to Convert 
To Natural Gas 


HE Wisconsin - Michigan Power 

Company, Appleton, recently re- 
quested authority to convert its system 
from manufactured gas to natural gas. 
The company serves 9,300 customers in 
Appleton, Neenah, Menasha, and sur- 
rounding communities. A spokesman 
said that natural gas was expected to be 
available in October, 1950. 

The company’s plea was uncontested. 
The sole witness was M. I. Lewis, super- 
intendent of the company’s gas depart- 
ment. He testified that the lower price 
of natural gas would double gas con- 
sumption in the area, particularly for 
space heating. 

Lewis said that the cost of the change- 
over would be $213,000, and that the 
cost to each customer for converting ap- 
pliances would be about $15. The $15, 
he said, would be spread out on gas bills 
over a 10-year period. 
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Commission Has No Power to Interfere 
With Wage Increase 


HE Pennsylvania Superior Court 
dismissed an appeal from an order of 

the commission refusing to annul a wage 
increase granted by a transit company 
and to replace corporate officers. The 
commission, said the court, is not the fi- 
nancial manager of the utility and is not 
a super board of directors, Its sole power 
is to see that in the matter of rates, serv- 
ice, and facilities the treatment of the 
public by public utility companies is fair. 
The person attacking the wage increase 
had also sought an advisory opinion from 
the court which would indicate the de- 
sirability for legislative consideration of 
an amendment to the Public Utility Law. 


The court said that merely advisory opin- 
ions are not within its province. 

He also appealed from the action of 
the commission in refusing to investigate 
the method of distribution of reparation 
slips which were being given to the pub- 
lic as the result of a consent decree in a 
rate case, It did not appear that the com- 
mission was a party to the consent decree 
or that any duties or obligations were 
placed upon it by the court. Moreover, 
the rate case had been terminated. The 
court said the question of reparation 
slips was moot, as to which the court 
would give no opinion. Meyers v. Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission. 


e 


Customer’s Reliance on Rates Not a Bar to Change 


"eae Massachusetts commission re- 
jected a petition to reduce gas rates, 
holding that existing rates were fair and 
reasonable. These rates had been ap- 
proved about a year ago. They yielded a 
return of 5.15 per cent of the capital ac- 
count—namely, par of stock plus pre- 
mium—but they now yield a return of 
only 4.37 per cent. The commission did, 
however, prescribe a new domestic rate 
schedule modifying the blocks. 

Prior to the effective date of the rates 
under attack, the company offered a spe- 
cial rate for space heating to attract 
business, This rate, in and of itself, was 
not particularly conducive to business 
from 1940 to 1945. After the war, when 
prices of competitive fuels were released 


from government controls and com- 
menced to rise, the gas company started 
active sales efforts to increase use 
under this schedule. Continual rises in 
the price of coal and oil created a con- 
siderable customer demand for gas serv- 
ice. These consumers objected to any 
rate increase on the ground that they were 
led into an investment in gas-heating ap- 
paratus by the company’s representations 
as to the relative cheapness of gas as a 
fuel. 

The commission held that while this 
was unfortunate it did not constitute an 
estoppel to hold against the company. No 
one, it said, can ever be sure that his rates 
will remain constant, and the utility itself 
has no power to contract for more than 
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a limited period for such service. This 
objection to the increase was considered 
to be against the weight of sound policy. 

Some years ago the company pur- 
chased land to provide for plant expan- 
sion. 

Now the company has decided to 
sell it, Evidence indicated that the com- 
pany can improve its balance sheet 
measurably by holding the property tem- 
porarily pending sale, and that the rate- 
payers should benefit in the long run. 
Despite this fact, however, the commis- 
sion held that since the land is not held 
for utility use, present or prospective, it 


must be ignored in computing capital in- 
vestment prudently made. 

Consumers claimed that the company’s 
coal gas plant was uneconomical, that the 
company was losing money in its opera- 
tion, that it should be abandoned, and 
that the company should be charged with 
the loss so incurred. The commission 
held that it had not been shown that 
managerial discretion had been exercised 
blindly, wastefully, or with a real disre- 
gard for the public welfare in continuing 
to use the plant. Therefore it did not have 
power to interfere. Re Mayor of City of 
Everett (DPU 8144). 


7 


Submetering of Electricity to Tenants of Trailer Camps 


6 h- Colorado commission has disap- 
proved the practice of owners of 
trailer camps submetering electricity and 
reselling it to campers for more than cost. 
One company filed with the commission 
a policy relative to supplying service to 
trailer courts. It provided that the com- 
pany would, when desired by the owner 
of a camp, render service directly to each 
trailer space through individual company- 
owned meters and bill each meter as a 
separate customer of the company. 

The policy recognized the fact that 
many trailer camp operators would desire 
to purchase their entire electric service 
requirements through master meters, and 
without resorting to submetering and re- 
sale, receive reimbursement by rent in- 
clusion. This is not in violation of com- 
pany rules and regulations. The choice 
of master-metered service without sub- 
metering or direct service by the company 
to individual trailers remained optional 
with the trailer camp owners. 

The company would not, under the 
policy, continue to serve customers per- 
sisting in reselling electricity after rea- 
sonable notice had been given by the 
company or the commission to discon- 
tinue submetering. The commission be- 
lieved this policy to be fair and equitable. 

Members of the Trailer Camp associa- 
tion had told the commission that sub- 
metering developed because they found 
it impossible. to rent trailer space on a 
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flat rate rental basis, with electric service 
included in the rent. When this type of 
rent was charged, the trailer camp occu- 
pants would install electric heaters, hot 
water heaters, stoves, and other electrical 
appliances, so that most of the rental 
from the space was being paid by the 
trailer camp operators for the electric 
bill. 

When a particular user, after being 
checkmetered, refused to codperate by 
reducing his usage or agreeing to an in- 
crease in rent, a meter was connected, 
read monthly, and a bill submitted to the 
trailer occupant for the electricity used. 
The trailer camp operators set submeters 
and did the billing in self-defense to 
eliminate the unfair practices of the large 
users and to protect themselves against 
large bills from the electric company, for 
which they in turn were not being reim- 
bursed. This submetering was in violation 
of the company’s rules as filed with the 
commission. 

The commission held that the com- 
pany’s rule prohibiting submetering was 
not discriminatory because it protected 
both the utility and the customer from 
a middleman. It pointed out that were 
the practice of submetering to be per- 
mitted and carried to the extreme, the 
middleman would be deriving income 
that should accrue to the utility, to such 
an extent that the utility would be faced 
with a rate increase at the expense of 
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other customers. It would have been los- 
ing revenue to a middleman who was not 
answerable to anyone but himself in 
setting rates and determining rules of 
service. 

Consequently, the commission held 


7 


that submetering as practiced by owners 
of the trailer camp was in violation of 
the rules and regulations of the company 
as filed with the commission and was not 
in the public interest. Re Cobb (Case No. 
4991, Decision No. 32053). 


Single-point Water Service for Apartment Project Ordered 


AN order of the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion requiring a water company 
to provide single-point water meter serv- 
ice to an 11-building apartment develop- 
ment was affirmed by the superior court 
of Pennsylvania. The owner and op- 
erator of the project was the consumer 
which purchased the water, 

The eleven buildings, comprising 186 
apartments, were erected as a Federal 
Housing Administration project financed 
by that agency. All were erected on a 
single plot of ground. The mortgage un- 
der which the project was financed cov- 
ered the entire plot and all eleven build- 
ings, The project was taxed as a single 
unit, had a single superintendent, and 
was supplied with gas and electricity un- 
der single-point meter service. 

As the buildings were completed, they 
were supplied with water through in- 
dividual meters, one to each building. 
The customer’s request for single-point 
service culminated in an agreement with 
the water company under which eight of 


the eleven buildings were put under 
single-point service. The other three 
buildings were to continue on separate 
meters. In violation of this agreement, 
the project placed all eleven buildings 
on a single meter. 

The commission was requested to 
order the water company to provide 
single-point service to all eleven build- 
ings. It was contended that the apartment 
project, by taking water for buildings 
through a single meter contrary to its 
contract, and by failing to pay under- 
charges on such water as claimed by the 
company, barred itself from bringing ac- 
tion to compel single-point service, This 
contention was rejected, particularly 
since the undercharges had not been 
judicially ascertained in amount, 

The court held that the apartment de- 
velopment was entitled to such service 
as a “commercial” consumer of water 
within the company’s tariff. Philadelphia 
Suburban Water v. Pennsylvania Pub. 
Utility Commission, 64 A2d 500. 
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Bond Indenture Not to Contain Statement 
As to Commission Power 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission, in authorizing a bond issue, 
turned down a request by a committee 
for preferred stockholders for a special 
clause in the indenture securing the 
bonds. This clause would be to the effect 
that the pledge of property under the 
indenture and all the other terms and con- 
ditions are subject to change by action 
of the commission in the exercise of its 
powers under § 11 or any other ap- 
plicable section of the Holding Company 
Act. 
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The committee went on to say that it 
believed such a provision would be de- 
claratory of the commission’s inherent 
powers under the act, but that it should 
be incorporated into the indenture for 
purposes of clarification and to obviate 
possible litigation in the future if the 
commission should order divestment of 
properties or otherwise alter the rights 
of the bondholders. 

Bonds were already outstanding under 
an indenture, and the commission said 
that the infusion in a supplemental inden- 
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ture of such a provision, which was in 
effect conceded by the committee to be 
superfluous, would, if interpreted as 
meaning anything other than a declara- 
tion of the commission’s inherent power, 
lead to confusion and might be injurious 


e 


to the interests of the utility company. 

e commission’s order, however, pro- 
vided that jurisdiction should be re- 
served, Re Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates (File Nos. 70-2039, 54-126, 59-76, 
Release No. 8914). 


More Revenues Needed—Bus Passes Eliminated 


HE Missouri commission, in recom- 

mending a new rate schedule for a 
city-wide transportation company, made 
some interesting observations as to what 
action should be taken by such a com- 
pany to obtain additional revenue. 

A proposed increase in the company’s 
cash fare was not regarded favorably. 
The commission pointed out that the 
company’s short-haul riders were sub- 
sidizing to an undetermined extent the 
transportation being rendered to many 
long-haul passengers. Consequently, a 


fare increase to short-haul riders with an 
attendant falling off of this service might 
jeopardize the entire system. 

The commission approved of the dis- 
continuance of shopper, theater, express, 
and regular weekly passes. Users of these 
passes, the commission believed, paid less 
than their proper share of the utility’s 
expenses of rendering service and, con- 
sequently, these tariffs should be the first 
ones affected by the company’s need for 
additional revenue. Re St. Louis Pub. 
Service Co. (Case No. 11,520). 
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Reconversion to Trolley Operation Rejected 


HE proposal of a transportation 
company, in financial difficulty and 
faced with charges of service inad- 
equacies, to return from bus operation to 
trolley operation was summarily dis- 
missed by the New York commission. 
The utility offered, as a partial answer 
to its alleged overcrowding of busses, 
to show that the former New York city 
administration had required a too rapid 
conversion to motor operation. It ex- 
pressed the opinion that a return to trol- 
ley operation on certain lines would make 


more busses available on other lines and 
relieve congestion. 

A transportation system which is large- 
ly bus, with minor trolley operation, 
results in higher costs because of the 
necessity for maintaining separate main- 
tenance and repair divisions, the com- 
mission pointed out. Likewise, the com- 
mission concluded, the return to trolley 
operation, after having converted to 
busses, is a backward step in modern pub- 
lic transportation. Re Surface Transp. 
Corp. (Case 14133). 


e 


Company Permitted to Pledge Reacquired 
Bonds for Loan and Surety Bond 


HE Third Avenue Transit Corpo- 

ration acquired certain first refund- 
ing mortgage bonds which have not been 
canceled and which continue to be out- 
standing, The New York commission 
permitted the company to pledge $194,- 
000 of these bonds as collateral for a 
surety bond in connection with a judg- 
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ment from which the company was ap- 
pealing. It permitted the company to 
submit a definite proposal to pledge the 
balance, amounting to $1,300,000 of re- 
acquired bonds, for a bank loan, 

The New York law requiring commis- 
sion approval of security issues says that 
the issue of securities, within the mean- 
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ing of the law, shall include the sale of 
any securities previously issued in com- 
pliance with the statute and subsequently 
reacquired ; provided, however, that the 
commission may exempt securities from 
the restriction. 

Commissioner Mylott, speaking for the 
commission, said that if the bonds were 
to be pledged for bank loans under con- 
ditions whereby they might ultimately 
be held by the public, there was no doubt 
that the provisions of the law applied. 

He commented, however, that if the 
corporation were to require the trustee 
under the bond indenture to apply 
moneys realized from the sale of mort- 
gaged property for the purchase and 
cancellation of reacquired securities, 
such transactions would not come within 
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the provisions of the law. It followed that 
if the corporation desired to offer such 
bonds to the trustee for cancellation, it 
would not be necessary to obtain an ex- 
emption from the commission, 

It was decided that the company might 
submit a definite proposal indicating that 
it could obtain a loan of not less than 
$500,000 at an interest rate not over 4 
per cent and for a period of about nine 
months by pledging the $1,300,000 of re- 
acquired bonds. Proceeds from the loan 
must be placed in a special account in a 
responsible banking institution and ad- 
vanced only to a subsidiary for the pur- 
pose of making monthly payments on 
equipment obligations due by that cor- 
poration. Re Third Avenue Transit 
Corp. (Case 14268). 


z 


Customer Cooperation Necessary for Adequate Service 


HE Pennsylvania commission dis- 
‘A missed a complaint that water serv- 
ice was unsatisfactory, inadequate, and 
contrary to law and commission regula- 
tions. It found that the customer dissatis- 
faction was not solely attributable to the 
water company. It had been contributed 
to, in no small degree, by the unwilling- 
ness of customers to settle delinquencies, 
to conform to requirements which are 
normal to all water utilities, and other- 
wise to codperate with the company, 
Approximately 240 customers were 
being served at the time of the hearing 
and of these over 200 were delinquent in 
the payment of their accounts. Some cus- 
tomers either refused to pay for service 
of their own volition or had been advised 
not to do so. Although most delinquencies 


were of long standing, no consumers had 
been disconnected for nonpayment; the 
company attempted to improve good will. 
The commission held that the com- 
pany’s obligation ends at the curb, except 
for the meter in the case of metered serv- 
ice. Beyond this point, it said, service 
connections, house plumbing, and acces- 
sories used are the responsibility of the 
consumer, and service can be no better 
than these facilities permit. If both the 
customer and the utility provide adequate 
facilities, satisfactory service will result, 
but if either fails to comply with its obli- 
gations, the converse is true. The com- 
mission believed that the responsibility 
should be attributable to the derelict. Wil- 
cox et al. v. Library Water Co., Inc. 
(Complaint Docket No, 14228). 


= 
Scheduled Cab Service Is Not ‘Call or Demand’’ 


foun service rendered between an air- 
port and a municipality was held by 
the Pennsylvania Superior Court to con- 
stitute an unauthorized scheduled trans- 
portation service, and a state commission 
order terminating the operation was af- 
firmed. 
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The operation had been made to ap- 
pear to be within the limits of the taxi 
company’s call-or-demand certificate by 
an arrangement whereby air lines’ repre- 
sentatives placed calls for taxi service at 
times related to the scheduled arrival and 
departure of passenger planes, The com- 
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mission order brushing aside the fiction 
of call-or-demand service and calling the 
operation scheduled service was affirmed. 

The fact that the commission had ap- 
proved a rate schedule for service to and 


e 


from the airport did not extend the com- 
pany’s authority to permit the operation 
of a scheduled service. Posten Taxi Co. 
v. Pennsylvania Pub, Utility Commis- 
sion, 63 A2d 424. 


Cabs Operated by Social Club Need Certificates 


HE X-GI Social Club was ordered 

by the Pennsylvania commission to 
cease and desist rendering taxi service. 
A number of the so-called active mem- 
bers of the club were likewise ordered 
to cease operating, in a move by the com- 
mission to enforce its certificate regula- 
tions, The club issued inactive member- 
ship cards to persons desiring its taxi 
service. Riders usually paid 25 cents for a 
membership card and then tipped the 
driver “whatever they thought the trip 
was worth.” Conflicting evidence indi- 
cated that sometimes passengers without 
membership cards were also carried. Offi- 
cers of the club testified that there were 
22 active members (cab owners and driv- 
ers principally) and from 16,000 to 22,- 
000 inactive members (passengers). 

Commission investigators testified that 
several times when riding in X-GI taxis 
and filling out membership cards, they 
were told, in response to inquiries about 
the card, that “this is the way we get 
around the law.” 

The social club contended that its serv- 
ice was similar to that rendered by an 
association of wholesale opticians which 
the Pennsylvania court had held exempt 
from commission regulation, The com- 


e 


mission disagreed and pointed out that 
the opticians’ service was not made avail- 
able to the general public but was limited 
to business firms in the same kind of busi- 
ness requiring special and individual 
transportation service. A further distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of service, 
the commission said, was that the opti- 
cians did not pay for the service itself 
but paid a proportionate share of the 
expense of maintaining the entire service 
based upon their use of the service, with- 
out profit or compensation to anyone. 

The X-GI Social Club’s service was 
clearly open to the public, since anyone 
could become an inactive member. It was 
for compensation as well, the commission 
continued, since the fact that payment for 
transportation was made in the form of a 
“tip” did not negative the fact that the 
service was provided for compensation. 

In ordering that the club and its mem- 
bers cease their unauthorized operations, 
the commission described the inactive 
membership cards as a subterfuge or de- 
ceptive device adopted for the sole pur- 
pose of avoiding commission regulation. 
Pennsylvania Pub. Utility Commission 
v. X-GI Social Club (Complaint Docket 
No. 14521). 


Other Important Rulings 


H pore ape to a transportation com- 
pany’s receiving a rate increase on 
the ground that its operations, though 
presently unprofitable, had built up a 
high surplus during the war were dis- 
missed by the Connecticut commission 
when the record indicated that the com- 
pany’s present loss was substantial and 
that the high wartime earnings had 
gradually been drawn upon to cover post- 
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war losses. Re Connecticut Co. (Docket 
No. 8138). 


The Indiana commission approved a 
uniform and nondiscriminatory charge 
of $1 per meter per month for gas cus- 
tomers where certain groups of custom- 
ers were being charged a lower amount 
which was less than the cost of supplying 
service to those customers, exclusive of 
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any allowance for depreciation and re- 
turn, Re Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co. (No. 20883). 


The Michigan commission, in authoriz- 
ing a temporary rate increase for a tele- 
phone company, recognized the need of 
the company for a good credit rating so 
that it might attract capital funds and 
thereby avoid borrowing and other financ- 
ing for a large part of its construction 
program. It believed that the public wel- 
fare and the state’s economy were tied 
to adequate expansion and improvement 
of utility services, Re Union Teleph. Co. 
(T-223-49.1). 


The New York commission held that 
adequacy of service is a factor to be con- 
sidered in fixing gas rates, and a com- 
pany which fails to provide proper and 
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adequate service cannot expect customers 
to pay the same rates that would be paid 
for service adequate in all respects. It 
was also held that a company cannot make 
up past deficiencies in its depreciation 
reserve by charging excessive annual ac- 
cruals to present customers. Re Iroquois 


Gas Co. (Case No. 13,799). 


The Massachusetts commission, in 
dismissing a complaint against minimum 
seasonal water rates, held that seasonal 
customers should be required to carry 
a fair share of the utility’s operating 
costs, particularly where water is actu- 
ally used only for a short period during 
the year, because the company’s expenses 
are made up of certain cost elements 
which exist whether any water is used or 
not. Re Hull Tax Protection Asso. 
(DPU 8319). 
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UTAH PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Salt Lake City Lines, Incorporated 


Case No. 3199 
February 28, 1949 


NVESTIGATION of rates, fares, services, and practices of a bus 
transportation company; rates adjusted, service improve- 
ments required, and dividends restricted. 


Return, § 99 — Bus transportation — Return on rate base — Operating ratio. 
1. Earnings of a bus transportation utility should be tested both by the 
ordinary relationships of rate base to rate of return and by the operating 
ratio test, since the former is not as reliable a gauge in the case of bus transit 
utilities as in the case of electric, gas, and telephone utilities, and the latter 
test also has its infirmities, p. 6. 


Valuation, § 36 — Rate base — Original cost less depreciation. 
2. Original cost of property devoted to public use, less depreciation accrued 
against such property, was used in arriving at a rate base, p. 7. 


Valuation, § 122 — Exclusion of property taxes. 
3. The amount of property taxes prorated to a company acquiring transit 
property at the time of acquisition and capitalized instead of being charged 
as an expense should be excluded from the rate base even though the taxes 
were a lien on the property at the time of acquisition, p. 7. 


Valuation, § 202 — Busses retired from service. 
4. Busses acquired by a transit company from its predecessor but removed 
from service and offered for sale, while newer type busses have been kept 
in reserve to meet any reasonably expected contingency, should not be in- 
cluded in the rate base beyond the date of removal from service, p. 7. 


Depreciation, § 34 — Reserve adjustment — Property removed from service. 
5. The depreciation reserve should be adjusted to compensate for deprecia- 
tion accrued against busses removed from service and excluded from the 
rate base although carried on the company’s books, p. 7. 
[1] 1 78 PUR NS 
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Depreciation, § 31 — Life expectancy of buildings — Property purchased. 
6. Structures which had been in service upwards of forty years before 
acquisition by a transit company should not be depreciated on a 10-year 
basis but on a 20-year basis, where the evidence indicates that the structures 
are in good and serviceable condition and that the service life expectancy 
from the date of acquisition was in excess of twenty years, it appearing 
further that the company has no intention to replace these buildings at the 
expiration of a 10-year period, p. 8. 

Valuation, § 321 — Intangibles — Purchase instigated by Commission, 
7. The unamortized portion of the amount paid to a motor coach company 
for intangibles in connection with the acquisition of property by a transit 
company is properly includable in the rate base where the acquisition was 
largely at the instigation of the Commission and the contract of sale was 
submitted to the Commission and the purchase price approved, p. 8. 


Valuation, § 293 — Working capital — Bus transportation company — Advance 
collections. 
8. No allowance need be made in the rate base of a bus transportation com- 
pany for cash working capital when all revenues are collected either at the 
time of rendering service or before service is rendered, particularly where 
the company’s balance sheets show an excess of current liabilities over cur- 
rent assets, p. 8. 


Valuation, § 312 — Materials and supplies — Bus company. 
9. The average of monthly averages of a bus transportation company’s 
actual investment in materials and supplies should be allowed in the rate 
base, p. 9. 


Valuation, § 224 — Unfinished construction. 
10. Unfinished construction should be included in the rate base of a bus 
transportation company which does not capitalize interest during construc- 
tion, particularly where all construction was completed and in service before 
the end of a test period used in the rate case, p. 9. 


Revenues, § 2 — Estimate — Test period basis. 
11. Actual operating revenues of a bus transportation company for a test 
period should be used in fixing rates instead of making a downward adijust- 
ment to compensate for a downward trend in revenues which it is testified 
will continue into the future; economic trends and cycles are too uncertain 
to permit an intelligent forecast on the basis of such evidence, p. 9. 


Expenses, § 84 — Payment to affiliate — Limitation to cost of service. 
12. Payments by a bus transportation company to a parent company for 
management services and for accounting, engineering, safety, and other 
services should be limited, in allowing for operating expenses, to the actual 
cost of service without any intercorporate profit to the parent company, 
p. 9. 


Depreciation, § 13 — Basis — Busses removed from service. 
13. Depreciation against busses after removal from service must be excluded 
from allowable expenses, p. 10. 


Expenses, § 99 — Wage increase — New contract with employees. 


14. An upward adjustment in allowable expenses should be made when dur- 
ing a test period for rate making a new wage contract with company em- 
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ployees has been executed, since there is nothing conjectural about this 
increased expense, p. 10. 


Expenses, § 77 — Increased material costs. 
15. No increased allowance should be made for the cost of materials to com- 
pensate for price trends, p. 10. 


Expenses, § 114 — Income tax accruals — Test period. 
16. An accrual for income taxes to make up a deficiency in taxes for a 
period preceding a test period should not be taken into consideration in 
establishing rates, p. 11. 


Return, § 99 — Bus transportation company. 

17. A somewhat higher rate of return is justified in the case of a bus transit 
company than in the case of electric, gas, or telephone utilities because its 
business is subject to greater fluctuations and, unlike other utilities, it makes 
no minimum charge to customers for its services over a given period, and 
further the higher operating ratio of a bus transit company will reflect a 
much greater variation in profit from a given variation in operating revenue, 
p. ll. 


Return, § 99 — Bus transportation company. 
18. A return of from 64 to 7 per cent was held to be fair and reasonable 
for a bus transportation company, p. 11. 


Return, § 99 — Bus transporation — Operating ratio. 
19. A bus transportation company can operate safely, from a financial 
standpoint, where the operating ratio of operating revenues to operating 
expenses, exclusive of Federal income tax, is 89.7 per cent and the ratio of 
operating revenues to operating expenses, including Federal income tax, is 
93.3 per cent, p. 12. 


Service, § 353 — Bus transportation — Individual complaints. 
20. Protests against bus transportation service, when related to conditions 
peculiar to particular lines patronized by witnesses, are not a proper subject 
for a general order, particularly where most of the complaints will require 
additional investigation by the Commission’s staff, p. 12. 


Service, § 353 — Bus transportation — Marking of busses. 
21. Some method of marking should be devised and installed on busses to 
permit persons at the side and the rear of a bus to determine toward which 
destination the bus is proceeding, p. 12. 


Rates, § 130 — Objections to service. 
22. The interests of the public would be better served by requiring a bus 
transportation company to increase its service rather than by ordering a 
decrease in rates, where complaints are made against overcrowding but 
acquisition of additional equipment would in itself tend to nullify any excess 
return, p. 12. 


Rates, § 418 — Bus transportation — Tokens for children. 
23. The sale of 4 tokens for 15 cents for children was ordered abolished 
and a straight 5-cent fare for children established, p. 12. 


Discrimination, § 123 — Bus transportation — Student rates. 
24. A bus transportation company was required to establish a student rate 
of 4 cents in suburban areas where the straight cash fare was 5 cents, in 
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order to correct discrimination existing because present student tickets were 


good only in the base zone, p. 12. 


Service, § 353 — Bus transportation — Sale of student tickets. 
25. A bus transportation company was required to permit public schools 
within the area served to draw blocks of student tickets and to sell the tickets 
to students eligible to purchase the same, p. 13. 


Service, § 353 — Bus transportation — Standing passengers — Line to restrict. 
26. On each bus a line should be painted across the floor even with the back 
of the driver’s seat, and no bus should be operated while any passenger is 
standing in front of the line so drawn, p. 14. 


Dividends, § 6 — Restrictions — High debt ratio. 
27. A bus transportation company having a high debt ratio and unable to 
secure debt capital except by securing the endorsement of its paper by its 
parent company, not subject to Commission jurisdiction, but paying 87 per 
cent of earnings in dividends while comparable companies were paying 56 per 
cent, was restricted in the payment of dividends to 56 per cent of earnings 
until such time as its debt ratio should be reduced to 35 per cent debt to 


65 per cent equity, p. 14. 


APPEARANCES: Paul H. Ray, S. J. 
Quinney, and G. C. Aadnessen, for 
Salt Lake City Lines; Calvin L. 
Rampton, for Public Service Commis- 
sion; L. E. Elggren and N. A. Jen- 
sen, for Consumers Welfare League 
and for the public; Ben G. Bagley, for 
Midvale City and Sandy City; Wen- 
dell C. Day, for Murray City Corpo- 
ration; A. C. Melville, for East Mill 
Creek Lions Club; Harold N. Wilkin- 
son and Delos L. Daines, for Citizens 
of the southeast section of Salt Lake 
City. 

By the Commission: On the 14th 
day of November, 1947, a complaint 
was filed with the Commission by a 
group of citizens associated together 
under the name of the Consumers’ 
Welfare League of Utah protesting the 
rates, fares, and tariffs, services and 
practices of Salt Lake City Lines, Inc. 

Salt Lake City Lines on the 9th day 
of September, 1948, filed passenger 
tariff No. 3, establishing a new fare 
structure which would materially in- 
crease the revenue of the company and 
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on September 20, 1948, filed an answer 
to the complaint mentioned above. 

On the 22nd day of October, 1948, 
a protest and cross petition to the an- 
swer and the proposed schedule of 
Salt Lake City Lines, was filed by 
Murray City Corporation, Midvale 
City Corporation, and Sandy City 
Corporation. On the 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1948, the Commission issued 
an order suspending the tariff filed by 
Salt Lake City Lines, as mentioned 
above and set the complaint of the 
Consumers’ Welfare League of Utah 
and the answer of Salt Lake City 
Lines, for hearing on the 25th day of 
October, 1948. 

Hearing was commenced on Octo- 
ber, 25, 1948, and concluded on 
November 2, 1948. The Commission, 
having heard the evidence of those 
witnesses presenting themselves to of- 
fer testimony regarding matters at is- 
sue in the hearing and having been 
fully advised in the matter, hereby 
makes the following findings and re- 
port. 
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History of the Company 


Salt Lake City Lines is a corpora- 
tion organized under and existing by 
virtue of the laws of the state of Utah. 
On the 13th day of July, 1944, 55 
PUR NS 202, this company acquired 
the properties of the Utah Light and 
Traction Company, which had thereto- 
fore operated the street transportation 
system in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
vicinity. The consideration paid for 
this property was $675,000 in addition 
to which payment the Salt Lake City 
Lines, agreed to assume the obligation 
of its predecessor to repair certain 
streets in Salt Lake City from which 
car tracks were being removed. The 
cost of these repairs was estimated at 
$250,000 and actually cost within ap- 
proximately $6,000 of that amount. 

At the time it acquired the prop- 
erties of Utah Light and Traction 
Company Salt Lake City Lines, ex- 
cept for qualifying shares, was a whol- 
ly owned subsidiary of Pacific City 
Lines, Inc., a corporation which owned 
and operated a number of city trans- 
portation systems in the western part 
of the United States. 

During the year 1946 the stock of 
Pacific City Lines, Inc. was purchased 
by National City Lines, Inc., a cor- 
poration which owned entirely a num- 
ber of city transportation companies 
throughout the United States and had 
sizable holdings of stock in various 
other city transportation systems. 
During 1947, Pacific City Lines, Inc. 
was dissolved and stock of Salt Lake 
City Lines was transferred to Nation- 
al City Lines, Inc. 

On the first day of January, 1948, 
a new corporation also known as 
Pacific City Lines was organized. 
This corporation is a wholly owned 


subsidiary of National City Lines, but 
rather than hold stock for National 
City Lines as the former Pacific City 
Lines has done, it merely served as a 
management company for certain sub- 
sidiaries of National City Lines locat- 
ed in the Western States. 

At the time Salt Lake City Lines 
acquired the transportation properties 
in Salt Lake City and vicinity, the sys- 
tem consisted partly of trolley cars, 
partly of trolley coaches, and partly of 
motor busses. At the present time the 
company has retired all of its trolley 
cars and trolley coaches and has re- 
moved the tracks from the streets and 
the trolley wire from overhead 
throughout the area which it serves. 
It has also retired from service all of 
the motor busses which it acquired 
from Utah Light and Traction Com- 
pany and has replaced them with newer 
and larger vehicles. The company has 
undertaken an extensive program of 
remodeling and modernizing the ga- 
rages and offices of the company. 

During the year 1946, the company 
purchased the property and acquired 
the operating rights of Airway Motor 
Coach Lines, Inc., which has been 
rendering public transportation serv- 
ice to the surburban area south of Salt 
Lake City. The area formerly served 
by Airway and the area formerly 
served by Utah Light and Traction 
Company are now served by a single 
integrated system under Salt Lake 
City Lines. 

The rate structure presently in ef- 
fect is substantially the same as that 
which was in effect under the opera- 
tion of Utah Light and Traction Com- 
pany at the time Salt Lake City Lines 
acquired the property. The cash fare 
is 10 cents; tokens may be purchased 
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on busses at the rate of 3 for 25 cents, 
or, if purchased at the office of the 
company, at the rate of 13 for one dol- 
lar. Weekly passes, good anywhere in 
the base zone and entitling the holder 
thereof to an unlimited number of 
rides for the week for which pur- 
chased, sell for $1.25. Student tickets, 
good for university, high school, and 
elementary students, are 50 for $2; 
children’s tokens are 4 for 15 cents. 
Suburban fares are based upon a sched- 
ule varying according to the length of 
the ride. Books of tickets can be pur- 
chased by suburban riders which ma- 
terially reduces the cost of the ride. 

Since acquiring the Airways prop- 
erty the company has made the trans- 
fer privilege available to persons riding 
from the area formerly served by Air- 
ways where such persons pay the cash 
fare. 

Operating under this schedule of 
rates the company has experienced a 
very favorable earnings record during 
the time it has operated the property. 
Its net operating income up until Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, was as follows: 


July 13, 1944—December 31, 1944 .. $22,564.68 


DM <s6cnsccgdivatatencadacetens 68,714.57 
1946 rere rr Tree tere re ee 310,404.62 
FO sebvecrancccccnssicsvaseness 233,621.75 


The company paid dividends on its 
$10 par value common stock at the fol- 
lowing times and in the following 
amounts: 


. er re $ .25 per share 
aaa ae ae .00 
a ere se 
TE Mi wes ceaeseeavonss nS US 


The plant account of the company 
has been expanded rapidly. On July 
13, 1944, supra, when the company 
commenced operation, the book value 
of the carrier operating property be- 
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fore deduction of allowance for depre- 
ciation was $895,000. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, this same figure was 
$2,502,511.29. 


The Test Period 


The latest date for which complete 
figures on the operation of the com- 
pany were available at the time the 
hearing was commenced was August 
31, 1948. The exhibits of the Com- 
mission’s staff cover the company op- 
erations for the twelve-months’ period 
ended August 31, 1948. Many of the 
company’s exhibits also relate to this 
period. In view of the fact that the 
Commission desires to adopt an annual 
period on which to test the operations 
of the company to allow for seasonal 
variations, the twelve-months’ period 
ended August 31, 1948, is accepted and 
adopted by the Commission as the test 
period in this proceeding. 


Base Rate 


[1] The Commission is cognizant 
of the fact that the ordinary rate base- 
rate of return approach to allowable 
earnings is not as reliable a gauge in 
the case of bus transit utilities as it is 
in the case of electric, gas, and tele- 
phone utilities for the reason that the 
revenues and expenses are both rela- 
tively high in the bus transportation 
field as measured against the plant ac- 
counts of the companies concerned. A 
number of states as well as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission test 
bus transportation earnings on the 
basis of an operating ratio rather than 
on the basis of a rate base-rate of re- 
turn ratio. The operating ratio test 
also has its infirmities, however, and 
it is therefore the intention of the 
Commission to test the earnings of 
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Salt Lake City Lines on both bases in 
order to be doubly sure that a fare 
structure is established which is fair 
both to the riding public and to the 
company rendering service. 

[2] In arriving at a rate base the 
Commission adopts the formula that 
it has adhered to in other cases of ac- 
cepting the original cost of the prop- 
erty devoted to the public use less the 
depreciation accrued against such 
property. As the books of the com- 
pany accurately reflect the investment 
of the company on this basis, it is pos- 
sible for us to use the actual book fig- 
ures subject, however, to certain ad- 
justments which it appears must be 
made. 


[3] The first adjustment which it 
appears is justified by the evidence is 
the removal from the rate base of the 
sum of $11,286.52, which represents 


property taxes which were capitalized 
rather than charged as expense. At 
the time Salt Lake City Lines acquired 
the property from Utah Light and 
Traction Company it was agreed that 
taxes for the year 1944, the year dur- 
ing which the acquisition was made, 
should be prorated between the buyer 
and the seller according to the date 
upon which transfer was made. The 
amount thus prorated to Salt Lake 
City Lines was $11,275.88. A simi- 
lar situation prevails in regard to the 
purchase of a piece of real property 
during 1946 where the taxes assumed 
by Salt Lake City Lines amounted to 
$10.64. The company took the posi- 
tion that inasmuch as taxes become 
due on the first day of the year, the 
amount of the taxes which they as- 
sumed were a lien on the property and, 
therefore, should be charged in with 
the purchase price of the property. This 


does not appear to be a logical ap- 
proach to the problem. It is required 
by the system of accounts in effect for 
this class of public utility that taxes be 
accrued on the books of the company 
during the year in which such taxes 
are paid. Had the transfer of title 
not been made and had Utah Light and 
Traction Company continued to op- 
erate throughout 1944, it cannot be 
questioned but that the taxes for the 
entire year 1944 would have been an 
expense item and would not have been 
capitalized. This situation should not 
be altered by the fact that a new com- 
pany acquired title to the property 
where such new company continued to 
use the property in the public service 
exactly as its predecessor had done. 
[4, 5] The second adjustment 
which must be made in the rate base 
relates to 18 busses which were the 
remnant of the fleet acquired by Salt 
Lake City Lines from its predecessor. 
These 18 busses were still carried on 
the company’s books as of the end of 
the test period. The evidence, how- 
ever, reveals that these busses were not 
actually used in the operation of the 
company during the entire test period, 
some of them being removed from 
service as early as February and the 
last of them being removed from serv- 
ice during April. The company wit- 
nesses maintained that these busses 
should be included in the rate base 
because they were still on hand and 
could be used during an emergency. 
The evidence indicates, however, that 
as quickly as removed from service 
the busses were offered for sale and 
could have been purchased by anyone 
desiring to do so. Furthermore, it 
appears that these busses were not con- 
sidered by the company as standby 
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equipment as the company kept in re- 
serve a sufficient number of the newer 
type busses to meet any reasonably 
expectable contingency. It is, there- 
fore, the finding of the Commission 
that these busses should not be in- 
cluded in the rate base beyond the 
date when they were removed from 
service. A corresponding adjustment, 
of course, will have to be made in the 
depreciation reserve to compensate 
for depreciation accrued against these 
busses since their removal from serv- 
ice. 

[6] An upward adjustment of the 
rate base is required by an adjustment 
which the Commission proposes to 
make in the depreciation practices of 
the company in regard to its struc- 
tures. Most of the structures which 
the company acquired from Utah 
Light and Traction Company had been 
in service upwards of forty years at 
the time Salt Lake City Line acquired 
them. Salt Lake City Lines has been 
depreciating these structures on a 10- 
year basis. The evidence indicates, 
however, that the structures although 
rather old are in good and serviceable 
condition and that the service life ex- 
pectancy of these buildings from the 
date of acquisition by Salt Lake City 
Lines was in excess of twenty years. 
There is no evidence in the record to 
indicate an intention on the part of 
the company to replace these buildings 
at the expiration of a 10-year period. 
The Commission, therefore, finds that 
these structures should be depreciated 
on a 20-year basis rather than on 
a 10-year basis. In reaching a de- 
termination of a rate base, the depre- 
ciation reserve, must, therefore, be de- 
creased consistent with such finding. 

[7] The Commission’s staff recom- 
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mended that there be removed from 
the rate base a sum of $17,638, which 
represented an amount paid for in- 
tangibles by Salt Lake City Lines to 
the Airway Motor Coach Lines, Inc. 
at the time Salt Lake City Lines ac- 
quired that property. In a number of 
cases in the past this Commission has 
refused to allow in rate base an amount 
paid for intangibles when one utility 
acquired the property of another, it 
being a policy of the Commission to 
allow in a rate base only the cost of the 
property to the first company which 
devoted it to the public service. A 
different situation prevails in this case, 
however. It was very largely at the 
instigation of the Commission that the 
Salt Lake City Lines acquired the Air- 
way property. The contract of sale 
was submitted to the Commission and 
the purchase price was approved. To 
refuse to allow the company any credit 
for such an expenditure would appear 
to be unjust and inequitable. The 
company has been amortizing this fig- 
ure, however, so the amount is now 
somewhat less than the original 
amount mentioned above. The Com- 
mission finds that the unamortized 
portion of the amount paid to Airway 
for intangibles is properly includible 
in the rate base. 

[8] We find that no allowance need 
be made in the rate base for cash work- 
ing capital. A cash working capital 
allowance is usually made in those 
cases where there is a lag between the 
time expenses must be paid and the 
time that revenues are collected. Salt 
Lake City Lines collects all of its rev- 
enues either at the time of rendering 
the service or before the time such 
service is rendered. Furthermore, the 
company’s balance sheets at Decem- 
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ber 31, 1947, and at August 31, 1948, 
show an excess of current liabilities 
over current assets, thus indicating 
that the company’s creditors were fur- 
nishing the actual working capital of 
the company at those dates. 

[9, 10] We find, however, that an 
allowance should be made in the rate 
base for materials and supplies. We 
think it fair and equitable to allow the 
average of the monthly averages of the 
company’s actual investment in ma- 


terials and supplies. This figures is 
$116,989. We will also include un- 
finished construction in the rate base 
for the reason that the company does 
not capitalize interest during construc- 
tion, and for the further reason that all 
of the construction was completed and 
in service before the end of the test 
period. 

Our findings as to a rate base are 
summarized in the following figures: 


Tangible property (average of monthly averages) 
Less: Reserve for depreciation (average of monthly averages) 


Net tangible property 
Intangible property : 
Organization 
Franchises 
Other intangible property 


Less: Reserve for amortization (average) 


Unfinished construction (average of monthly averages) 
Materials and supplies (average of monthly averages) 


Rate base 


Operations for Test Period 


[11] The evidence establishes that 
the total operating revenue of the com- 
pany during the test period was $2,- 
428,628.80. The company proposes 
to adjust this figure downward some 
5 per cent to compensate for a down- 
ward trend in revenues which company 
witnesses testified would, in their opin- 
ion, continue into the future. It ap- 
pears that this is too conjectural a mat- 
ter for the Commission to use as a 
basis for a finding. Economic trends 
and cycles are too uncertain to permit 
an intelligent forecast on the basis of 
the evidence presented at the hearing. 
The Commission, therefore finds that 
for the purpose of this hearing the ac- 
tual operating revenues of the compa- 
ny for the test period should be used. 


19,965 


39,901 
116,989 


$1,944,174 


In the matter of expenses, however, 
certain adjustments, some upward and 
some downward, will have to be made 
in the company book figures. These 
adjustments will be made not on the 
basis of trends or estimates, but on the 
basis of actual known and established 
figures. 

[12] The first adjustment which the 
Commission makes relates to the serv- 
ice fee which is paid by Salt Lake City 
Lines to Pacific City Lines. As point- 
ed out above both Salt Lake City 
Lines and Pacific City Lines are whol- 
ly owned subsidiaries of National City 
Lines. Pacific City Lines manages 
Salt Lake City Lines and a number of 
other companies for National City 
Lines and in addition to management 
services Pacific City Lines renders cer- 
tain accounting service and engineer- 
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ing, safety and other services to these 
subsidiaries. For this service the sub- 
sidiaries pay to Pacific City Lines a fee 
based upon operating revenues as fol- 
lows: 5 per cent of the first $50,000 
of revenue each month, 3 per cent of 
the next $50,000 operating revenue 
per month, and one per cent of the 
balance of the operating revenue per 
month. The evidence indicates that 
the amount thus collected by Pacific 
City Lines for the service so rendered 
is considerably in excess of the cost 
of rendering such service. During the 
test period the amvuunt received by Pa- 
cific City Lines from subsidiaries of 
National City Lines, Inc. in the form 
of fees was $343,463.12. The cost to 
the Pacific City Lines of rendering this 
service was only $175,074.74. The 
Commission finds that the services ren- 
dered to the Salt Lake City Lines by 
the Pacific City Lines are valuable but 
that the Pacific City Lines, in view of 
the corporate relationship between the 
companies, should not be permitted to 
make a profit on this service. Any 
amount paid by Salt Lake City Lines 
to Pacific City Lines for this service 
over and above the cost of rendering 
the service is in reality an intercorpo- 
rate profit paid to the parent company 
in addition to dividends. The Commis- 
sion, therefore finds, that while the 
actual cost of the service is a proper 
expense chargeable against the subsid- 
iaries no allowance should be made to 
the Salt Lake City Lines for any 
amount paid to Pacific City Lines over 
and above the actual cost of rendering 
the service. As stated above, the ac- 
tual cost to Pacific City Lines of ren- 
dering service to all of the subsidiaries 
of National City Lines which it man- 
ages was $175,074.74. 
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It is not easy to make an accurate 
allocation of this figure between the 
various subsidiaries. Although the 
operating revenue method employed by 
the company appears rather arbitrary, 
the Commission has been unable to 
devise any system which appears more 
equitable. 

According to the records of Pacific 
City Lines, Salt Lake City Lines on 
the basis used by the company paid 
17.5495 per cent of the total amount 
paid to Pacific City Lines for manage- 
ment service during the test period. 
The Commission, therefore, finds that 
17.5495 per cent of the actual cost to 
Pacific City Lines of rendering this 
management service to subsidiaries of 
National City Lines is chargeable as 
expenses against Salt Lake City Lines. 
This amounts to $30,724.74 as against 
$60,275.79 actually paid. For pur- 
poses of this hearing, therefore, the ex- 
pense figures of the company must be 
adjusted downward in the amount of 
$29,551.05. 

[13] The second downward adjust- 
ment of expenses relates to deprecia- 
tion. The question of depreciation on 
structures has already been discussed. 
The Commission, therefore, makes a 
downward adjustment in actual book 
figures of the company to show depre- 
ciation of structures on a 20-year basis. 
Depreciation charges against the 18 
busses mentioned above for the period 
after they were removed from service 
must also be deducted from allowable 
expenses for the purpose of this find- 
ing. The total adjustment on these 
two depreciation items is $16,786.40. 

[14, 15] As against these downward 
adjustments of allowable expenses the 
evidence justifies an upward adjust- 
ment in the matter of wages. A new 
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wage contract with its employees was 
executed by the company during the 
test period to take effect as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. There is nothing con- 
jectural about this increased expense. 
Although the amount cannot be deter- 
mined with mathematical exactness, 
the estimate of the company witnesses 
was that the increases as reflected back 
against the test period would amount 
to $86,000. The Commission finds 
that the allowable expenses of the 
company for the test period should be 
adjusted to allow for this known in- 
crease. The contention of the com- 
pany witnesses that an upward adjust- 
ment in the cost of materials should 
be made to compensate for price trends 
is without merit for the reasons dis- 
cussed heretofore in regard to the ef- 
fect of revenue trend. 

[16] A third downward adjustment 
in expenses made by the Commission 
for purposes of this proceeding relates 
to income tax accruals. There was ac- 
crued by the company during the test 
period $40,000 to make up a deficiency 
in taxes for a preceding period. Inas- 
much as this accrual did not in any 
way relate to the earnings of the com- 
pany during the test period, it should 
not be taken into consideration in es- 
tablishing rates. 


At the time the property was ac- 
quired from Utah Light and Traction 
Company an amount was set up on the 
books as a reserve for obsolescence of 
materials and supplies. This reserve 
was not entirely used up. During the 
test period the balance in the reserve 
became subject to Federal income tax 
in the amount of $8,737.08. The 
Commission finds that this also relates 
to a period prior to the test period and, 
therefore, should not be taken into con- 


sideration in fixing rates. The evi- 
dence also reveals that there was an 
overaccrual of income taxes on cur- 
rent income during the test period in 
the amount of $1,335.15. After tak- 
ing into consideration the adjustments 
above made the net downward adjust- 
ment in allowable income tax expense 
is $65,143.63. 

Applying the adjustments thus made 
the Commission finds that the allow- 
able expenses for the test period as 
chargeable against the actual income 
as set forth above are $2,267,736. 


Rate of Return 


[17, 18] The evidence indicates that 
a somewhat higher rate of return is 
justified in the case of a bus transit 
company than in the case of electric, 
gas, or telephone utilities. This is due 
in part to the fact that the business of 
a bus transit company is subject to 
greater fluctuation than other utilities. 
Unlike other utilities it makes no mini- 
mum charge to its customers for its 
service over a given period. Further- 
more the higher operating ratio of a 
bus transit company will reflect a much 
greater variation in profit from a given 
variation in operating revenue. The 
witness called by the Commission staff 
reached the conclusion that a rate of 
return of from 64 to 7 per cent is 
justified in the case of Salt Lake City 
Lines. Company witness contended 
for an 8 per cent to 10 per cent rate 
of return. The Commission finds that 
a return of from 63 to 7 per cent is fair 
and reasonable. Using the rate base 
above found and the operating figures 
as adjusted, the excess revenue of the 
company during the test period would 
amount to $55,681 at 6.50 per cent, 
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$47,840 at 6.75 per cent, and $40,002 
at 7 per cent. 


Operating Ratio 

[19] As heretofore stated some state 
Commissions and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have in the case of 
motor carriers made use of an operat- 
ing ratio test of earnings. 

The operating ratio of Salt Lake 
City Lines during the test period, on 
the basis of the adjusted operating ex- 
pense and tax figures discussed above, 
would be as follows: 


Operating revenues ............ $2,430,667 
Operating expenses (exclusive of 
Federal income tax) ....... $2,180,311 
ar 89.7% 
Operating expenses (including 
Federal income tax) ....... 267,736 
SE FINED ncecascvekeces 93.3% 


It appears to the Commission that 
the company can operate safely from a 
financial standpoint under the above 
operating ratios. 


Service of the Company 


[20] During the course of the hear- 
ing approximately thirty-five wit- 
nesses appeared before the Commission 
to protest certain aspects of the compa- 
ny’s service Many of the protests re- 
lated to conditions peculiar to the par- 
ticular lines patronized by the witness 
testifying. An adjustment of these 
matters is not considered by the Com- 
mission to be a proper subject for a 
general order of this type. Further- 
more, most of these complaints will re- 
quire additional investigation by the 
Commission staff. The Commission 
finds that these investigations should be 
conducted and remedial action taken 
within thirty days from the date of this 
order. If an agreement as to proper 
remedial action is not reached by the 
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Commission staff and the company 
within thirty days after this order, the 
Commission will issue a supplemental 
order or orders to carry into effect 
whatever appears to be a proper solu- 
tion of the particular problem involved. 

[21] There are, however, certain 
objections raised by the public wit- 
nesses which are rather general in their 
nature and with which the Commis- 
sion proposes to deal in this order. A 
rather general objection was raised to 
the fact that busses operating on a 
given line do not always operate to 
the same terminal on the line. While 
the destination of each bus is clearly 
marked on the front of the bus, no 
markings, except the route number, 
appear on the side or rear of the bus. 
Therefore, a person observing the bus 
from the side or rear, while being able 
to tell the particular line upon which 
the bus is operating, is unable to de- 
termine to which of the terminals on 
such line the bus is proceeding. The 
Commission finds that some method of 
marking should be devised and in- 
stalled on busses to permit a person at 
the side and the rear of such bus to 
determine toward which destination 
such bus is proceeding. 

[22-24] The most common objec- 
tion to the service raised by the public 
witnesses, however, was as to over- 
crowding of busses, especially during 
the hours of peak load. The evidence 
indicates that while this condition is 
most aggravated on certain routes, it 
is at certain times of the day general 
throughout the system. Testimony by 
company witnesses indicates that all of 
the busses which the company owns 
except those which it must keep on 
hand as a standby against emergencies 
are utilized during the period of peak 
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traffic. It may be that the condition 
can be alleviated to some extent by a 
different distribution of the equipment 
available. However, the Commission 
finds that in order to properly solve 
the problem it will be necessary for the 
company to procure and place in serv- 
ice additional equipment. 

At this point it becomes necessary 
for the Commission to determine 
whether it is to the best interest of 
the public to reduce the rates to bring 
the earnings of the company down to 
a minimum fair return or to allow the 
company to continue its present rates 
even though more than a fair return 
is realized and at the same time order 
the company to increase the service to 
its present customers. 

It is obvious that if the company 
is ordered to buy and operate addi- 
tional equipment this will in itself tend 
to nullify any excess return. In the 
first place, if additional busses are 
placed on crowded lines in order to re- 
lieve the overcrowded conditions, op- 
eration of the extra busses will consti- 
tute an expense to the company while 
the revenue will not be materially in- 
creased. Furthermore, any additional 
investment in plant account will en- 
title the company to a greater dollar 
and cent return. The Commission finds 
that the interests of the public will 
be better served by requiring the com- 
pany to increase its service rather than 
by ordering a decrease in rates The 
Commission therefore finds that the 
presently existing rates should be al- 
lowed to continue in operation with 
two exceptions. First the sale of 4 
for 15 cents tokens for children should 
be abolished and a straight 5-cent fare 
for children should be established, and 
secondly, a student rate of 4 cents 


should be established in those suburban 
areas where the straight cash fare is 
5 cents. 


The evidence indicates that while 4 
for 15 cents tokens for children are 
used to some extent, as a matter of fact 
most children at the present time pay 
a 5-cent fare although this fare is not 
recognized by existing tariffs. It is, 
therefore, the finding of the Commis- 
sion that this change in the fare struc- 
ture is justified as a method of simplifi- 
cation and also in order to legalize a 
system which the public has already 
adopted as practical. The extension of 
the student rates to suburban areas ap- 
pears to be necessary to correct the dis- 
crimination which now exists in that 
at present student tickets are good only 
in the base zone. 

[25] The Commission further finds 
that the following changes should be 
made in the service of the company: 
first, public schools within the area 
served by Salt Lake City Lines should 
be permitted to draw blocks of stu- 
dents’ tickets and to sell the tickets to 
those students who are eligible to pur- 
chase the same. Schools wishing to 
avail themselves with this privilege 
should appoint an agent who should 
supply bond to draw, sell and account 
for such tickets; secondly, a study 
should be made and a report thereof 
submitted to the Commission within 
thirty days by the company in conjunc- 
tion with the members of the Commis- 
sion staff, making recommendations as 
to the reduction of headway during the 
rush hours on lines where overcrowd- 
ing is prevalent, together with a rec- 
ommendation as to the additional num- 
ber of busses required to cut the head- 
way as recommended. The company 
should be ordered to secure the addi- 
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tional equipment found necessary as 
quickly as practicable. 

[26] In the interest of safety, the 
Commission finds that on each bus op- 
erated by the Salt Lake City Lines a 
line should be painted across the floor 
even with the back of the driver’s seat 
and that no bus should be operated 
while carrying passengers while any 
passenger is standing in front of the 
line so drawn. 


Financial Structure of the Company 


[27] The evidence indicates that 
since it commenced operation, July 13, 
1944, the company has paid a total of 
$569,125 in dividends, leaving in sur- 
plus as of August 31, 1948, only $144,- 
212.33. It is the finding of the Com- 
mission that in view of the need for 
expansion of facilities the company has 
drawn off in dividends too great a por- 
tion of its earnings. As of December 
31, 1947, the company was financed 
47 per cent by equity capital and 53 per 
cent by debt capital. This is a much 
higher debt ratio than is present in 
comparable companies for which fig- 
ures were introduced in evidence. 
Definite danger exists in this situation. 
If, as the company maintains, it is able 
to secure debt capital only by securing 
the endorsement of its paper by the 
parent company the subsidiaries are 
wholly at the mercy of the parent so far 
as securing additional capital is con- 
cerned. As the parent is not subject 
to the jurisdiction of this Commission, 
this Commission is thus unable to ful- 
ly exercise supervision over the expan- 
sion of Salt Lake City Lines. If the 
company enjoyed a higher ratio of 
equity capital, it would be more inde- 
pendent from the parent company in 
that it would have available more 
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equity funds and in that lenders would 
be more willing to extend credit to the 
company without the guaranty of the 
parent company. The evidence indi- 
cates that the amount of earnings paid 
out in dividends by comparable com- 
panies for which figures were intro- 
duced in evidence was 56 per cent, 
whereas, the figure for Salt Lake City 
Lines was 87 per cent. The Commis- 
sion finds that Salt Lake City Lines 
should be restricted in the future in 
the payment of dividends to 56 per 
cent of its earnings subsequent to Au- 
gust 31, 1948, until such time as its 
debt ratio is reduced to 35 per cent debt 
to 65 per cent equity. 

Based on the foregoing findings the 
Commission hereby orders: 

(1) That the present rate structure 
of Salt Lake City Lines be continued 
in effect except (a) that the sale of 
children’s tokens at the rate of 4 for 
15 cents shall be abolished and a flat 
5-cent rate for children be established, 
and (b) student tickets shall be sold 
at the rate of books of 50 tickets for 
$2 for use in those areas outside the 
base zone where the cash fare is 5 
cents. The company is ordered to file 


amended tariffs effective on one day’s: 


notice to effect this change. 

(2) The company in conjunction 
with the Commission staff shall make 
an investigation of the overcrowded 
conditions on company busses and 
within thirty days submit to the Com- 
mission a report showing (a) the rec- 
ommended reduction in headway on 
lines to correct such overcrowded con- 
ditions and (b) the additional number 
of busses necessary to effect such re- 
duction in headway. Upon the ap- 
proval of such finding by this Commis- 
sion, the company is ordered immedi- 
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ately to take the necessary steps to 
procure such additional equipment. 

(3) The Commission staff is or- 
dered to make a complete investigation 
of the various complaints made by pub- 
lic witnesses at the hearing, and to dis- 
cuss with representatives of the 
company means of remedying the con- 
ditions complained of. Upon the ex- 
piration of thirty days from the date of 
this order the Commission staff shall 
report to the Commission any matter 
upon which an agreement has not been 
reached as to correction and the 
Commission shall issue orders accord- 
ingly. 

(4) The company is ordered to de- 
vise and place in operation means 
whereby the destination of each bus as 


well as the route on which it is operat- 
ing may be determined from the sides 
and rear of the bus. 

(5) Lines shall be painted on the 
floor of all busses even with the back 
of the driver’s seat and no bus shall be 
operated while a passenger is standing 
in front of such line. 

(6) The company shall not pay out 
in dividends in the future in excess of 
56 per cent of the earnings of the com- 
pany subsequent to August 31, 1948, 
until such time as the debt ratio of the 
company is reduced to 35 per cent debt 
to 65 per cent common stock and sur- 
plus. 

(7) The sale of student tickets shall 
be handled according to the method 
outlined in the finding. 





UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, DISTRICT OF DELAWARE 


Re The United Corporation 


Civil No. 1146 
82 F Supp 196 
January 31, 1949 


PPLICATION for approval of plan for retirement of preference 
A stock under § 11 of the Holding Company Act; granted. 
For Commission decision, see (1948) 76 PUR NS 462 and for 
order approving amended plan, see (1948) 76 PUR NS 493. 


Corporations, § 22 — Recapitalization plan — Exchange of stock — Value of rights 
surrendered. 
1. An appraisal of a proposed package of securities which preference stock- 
holders are to receive as the equitable equivalent of rights surrendered in 
a plan under § 11 of the Holding Company Act, 15 USCA § 79k, properly 
gives primary consideration to comparative prospective earnings coverage 
and dividends; and it is not necessary to fix a specific value in dollars for 
the preference stock or the package, nor is it necessary to measure the 
adequacy of the proposed package by an exact comparison of the market 
value of the package securities with the market value of the preference stock 
or with its liquidation or redemption price, although consideration is given 
to all of these factors, p. 17. 
15 78 PUR NS 
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Corporations, § 22 — Plan under Holding Company Act — Exchange of stock — 


Fairness of plan. 

2. A plan under § 11 of the Holding Company Act, 15 USCA § 79k, pro- 
viding for an exchange of preference stock for a package of securities is 
fair and equitable to common stockholders when earnings and assets ap- 
plicable to common stock will be approximately the same or better, the 
quality of income applicable to common stock will be improved, and the 
plan will facilitate the possible resumption of dividends and distribution of 
portfolio securities to common stockholders, p. 17. 


Corporations, § 22 — Reorganization — Preference between plans — Management 


and stockholders. 
3. The Securities and Exchange Commission should not reject a holding 
company’s plan for compliance with § 11 of the Holding Company Act, 
15 USCA § 79k, and adopt a plan proposed by a stockholder unless the 
latter is so clearly superior as to persuade the Commission that the company 
plan is unfair and inequitable, or otherwise deficient under the act, p. 17. 


Corporations, § 22 — Reorganization plan — Exchange of securities instead of cash. 


4. A plan providing for an exchange of preference stock for a package of 
securities, in furtherance of plans for retirement of preference stocks under 
§ 11 of the Holding Company Act, 15 USCA § 79k, is not objectionable 
on the ground that preference shareholders should receive cash in exchange 
for their securities, since such a plan for paying off securities may provide 
for payment in cash or in securities, p. 19. 


Corporations, § 22 — Reorganization plan — Effect of stock purchases by officers. 


5. A plan for retirement of preference stock in a holding company by an 
exchange of such stock for a package of securities should not be disapproved 
on the ground that directors have purchased shares of common stock while 
proceedings were pending, when after scrutiny of the plan, with the possi- 
bility of management favoring one class of stock in mind, the plan on the 
basis of the entire record is found to be fair and equitable, p. 20. 


> 


APPEARANCES: Harry G. Slater, 
Herbert D. Miller, William R. Nowlin, 
and Robert Olson, all of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; William S. Pot- 
ter (of Southerland, Berl & Potter), 
of Wilmington, Del. and _ Rich- 
ard J. Smith and William T. Farley 
(of Whitman, Ransom, Coulson & 
Goetz), both of New York city, for 
the United Corporation ; Louis Boehm 
and Seymour M. Heilbron (of Hays, 
St. John, Abramson & Schulman), 
both of New York city, for committee 
of holders of $3 cumulative preferred 
stock; Ernest Mahler (of O’Brien, 
Driscoll, Raftery & Lawler), of New 
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York city, for $3 cumulative preferred 
stock held by Schiff and others; John 
H. Jackson, of New York city, for 
Waterman Corporation and other pref- 
erence stockholders; Randolph Phil- 
lips, Common Stockholder, pro se.; 
Joseph B. Hyman, of Alexandria, Va., 
for Randolph Phillips as Attorney in 
Fact. 


Leany, CJ.: The United Corpo- 
ration’s present plan under § 11 of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
15 USCA § 79k, results in the retire- 
ment of all of its preference stock. The 
SEC approved the plan which provides 
for an exchange of each share of Unit- 
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RE THE UNITED CORP. 


ed’s preference stock for the following 
package of securities: 

1 share of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company common stock 

1 share of the Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, Inc. common stock 

%o of a share of the Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company Common Stock. 

$6 in cash.? 

The organization, capitalization, as- 
sets, liabilities, the income from invest- 
ments, United’s former compliances 
with § 11, the various former exchange 
plans, the purchase of its preference 
stock in the market, and the sale of 
securities to create cash to implement 
compliance, are detailed in former pro- 
ceedings.* 

[1-3] I approve the plan because 
I agree with the essential findings 
and opinion of the SEC. These find- 
ings are: 


I. The reasonably foreseeable earn- 
ings and dividends on the package are 
as follows (findings and opinion, 76 
PUR NS at p. 480): 


Earnings Dividend 
Shares Range Range 


3/10 Cincinnati $ .54—$ .78 $ 42—$ .54 
1 Columbia 1.35— 1.45 75— .90 
1 PEG 2.04— 2.96 1.60— 1.80 
$6 cash at 6% 36— .36 36— .36 


$4.29 $5.55 $3.13 $3.60 


II. “. . . in measuring the rights 
which preference stockholders will re- 
ceive under the plan to determine 
whether they are the equitable equiv- 
alent of the rights being surrendered, 
we have not attempted nor is it neces- 
sary to fix a specific value in dollars for 


the preference stock or the package. 
Nor have we sought to measure the 
adequacy of the proposed package by 
an exact comparison of the market 
value of the package securities with the 
market value of the preference stock 
or with its liquidation value or redemp- 
tion price. Although we have given 
consideration to all of these factors, 
our appraisal of the proposed package 
has given primary consideration to the 
extent and quality of the prospective 
earnings coverage for and dividends 
applicable to the preference stock in 
relation to the prospective earnings and 
dividends applicable to the ~~oposed 
package.” Findings and opinion, p. 
482. 

“Upon a full consideration of the 
record, we have concluded that the 
reasonably foreseeable earnings and 
dividends applicable to the package 
adequately compensate the preference 
stockholders for all the rights which 
they are required to surrender. In 
finding that the proposal falls within 
the range of fairness and equity, we 
recognize that our conclusion is not 
one which can be arrived at with math- 
ematical precision, but that rather it is 
a type of judgment which necessarily 
encompasses a permissible range” 
(findings and opinion, p. 482). 

III. ‘The record shows, and it un- 
disputed, that, since the early 1930’s 
and until 1947, United’s preference 
stock was of inferior grade.” Find- 
ings and opinion, p. 4° 

“The previous retirement of prefer- 
ence stock pursuant to § 11 (e) plans, 





1Cash will be paid in lieu of issuing frac- 
tional shares of Cincinnati stock under the 


ex ge. 

2See Re The United Corp. (1942) 11 SEC 
67, 43 PUR NS 235; (1943) 13 SEC 854, 50 
PUR NS 212; Holding Company Act Release 


[2] 


No. 5440, Nov. 24, 1944; Holding Company 
Act Release Nos. 5812, May 22, 1945; 5859, 
June 9, 1945; 5452, Nov. 29, 1944; olding 
Company Act Release No. 6331, Dec. 26, 1945; 
ory Company Act Release No. 6836, Aug. 
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earlier referred to, has improved the 
position not only of the remaining pref- 
erence stock but also of the common 
stock” (findings and opinion, p. 485). 

IV. “. . . the earnings and as- 
sets applicable to the common stock 
after consummation of the plan will 
be approximately the same as or better 
than before the plan, the quality of 
the income applicable to the common 
stock will be improved as a result of 
the elimination of the preference stock, 
and the plan will facilitate the possi- 
ble resumption of dividends and the 
distribution of portfolio securities to 
the common stockholders. We find 
that the plan is fair and equitable to 
the common stockholders, and we 
adopt the staff’s proposed findings in 
this respect.” Findings and opinion, 
p. 487. 

V. “To give effect to the congres- 
sional intent that company manage- 
ments be given latitude in working out 
their own solutions to § 11 problems, 
we should not reject United’s plan 
and adopt Phillips’ plan unless the 
latter is so clearly superior as to per- 
suade us that United’s plan is unfair 
and inequitable, or otherwise deficient 
under the act. 

“Accordingly, we have analyzed 
Phillips’ plan with this end in view. 
For the reasons set forth in the staff’s 
recommended findings and opinion at 
pages 44 and 45, which we adopt, we 
cannot find that it is so clearly su- 
perior to the management plan as to 
demonstrate that United’s plan fails to 
meet the standards of § 11.” Findings 
and opinion, p. 490. 


The Staff’s reasons for recommend- 
ing rejection of the Phillips’ plan, 
which appear on pages 44 and 45 of 
its recommended findings and opinion, 
were: “it gives no adequate assur- 
ance of being carried out with reason- 
able promptness, if at all”; “It : 
would involve substantial and unneces- 
sary expenses”; “the market would 
probably be flooded with warrants and 
it is doubtful if the stockholders who 
chose to sell their warrants would be 
able to realize their full value”; Phil- 
lips’ claims are based on invalid com- 
parisons because they “discard com- 
pletely . . . the likelihood that United 
will receive dividend income from its 
investments in Niagara Hudson”; 
“Phillips’ claim, that his plan would 
minimize the chance of litigation, is 
entirely without merit.” 

The detailed analysis of the record, 
as set forth in the findings and opinion 
recommended by the staff and adopted 
by the Commission, and summarized 
in the findings and opinion of the Com- 
mission, wholly supports and justifies 
the essential findings above summar- 
ized. 

The SEC’s approval of the plan at 
bar obviously meets the criteria of 
fairness under the act. On the basis 
of reasonably foreseeable earnings, 
comparison of the value of the securi- 
ties to be exchanged under the plan for 
the securities to be received, the pref- 
erence shareholders are receiving their 
equitable equivalents.* In reaching 
this conclusion, I have considered the 
market history of the preference 
shares,* the effect of the charter pro- 





3Otis & Co. v. Securities and Exchange 
Commission (1945) 323 US 624, 89 L ed 511, 
57 PUR NS 65, 65 S Ct 483; Re Engineers 
Pub. Service Co. (1948) 75 PUR NS 193, 
168 F2d 722; Lahti v. New England Power 
Asso. (1947) 69 PUR NS 436, 160 F2d 845, 
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851; Re Engineers Pub. Service Co. (1947) 
70 PUR NS 350, 71 F Supp 797; Re Illinois 
Saag Co. (1947) 72 PUR NS 510, 74 F 
upp 3 
#Re Engineers Pub. Service Co. (1947) 70 
PUR NS 350, 71 F Supp 797. 
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RE THE UNITED CORP. 


visions of United,® as well as the re- 
demption rights of those shares,® and 
as well as the relative hardships re- 
sulting to any class or classes of se- 
curity holders in the effort to comply 
with the mandates of the act.” 
Randolph Phillips, owning and rep- 
resenting common stock, is one of the 
most potent objectors to the plan. In 
fact, he offered his own plan. But the 
SEC and its Public Utilities Division 
staff analyzed that plan and concluded, 
rightly I think, it was neither fair nor 
feasible. Moreover, it was concluded, 
rightly again I think, United’s plan 
should not be rejected unless the pro- 
posed Phillips’ plan was so palpably 
superior as to compel the ineluctable 
conclusion that United’s plan was un- 
fair. A plan under § 11 need not be 


the only plan which will effect com- 
pliance with the act and the choice of 


any plan rests primarily with the sub- 
ject company.® 

[4] Likewise another objection is 
without merit, e. g., the preference 
shareholders should receive cash in 
exchange for their securities. A plan 
under the act for paying off securities 
may provide for payment in cash ® or 
in securities. Other objections have 
been considered including the profert 
that changed conditions call for a re- 
éxamination of the plan by the SEC. 
But from developments since the pro- 
ceedings before the SEC, it would ap- 
pear that the facts support the fairness 
of the plan. The reference is to the 
dividends declared on the securities in- 
cluded in the package to go to the pref- 
erence shareholders, the favorable de- 
cision of the PUC of Ohio on the 
rates of Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company, and the proposed new fi- 
nancing of the Columbia Gas System, 





5 Otis & Co. v. Securities and Exchange 
Commission, supra; Re Cities Service Co. 
(1947) 71 PUR NS 178, 71 F Supp 1003; 
Re Engineers Pub. Service Co. supra, note 4; 
Re Electric Bond & Share Co. (1946) 71 PUR 
NS 466, 73 F Supp 426, 446. 

6 New York Trust Co. v. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (1942) 46 PUR NS 270, 
131 F2d 274; certiorari denied (1943) 318 US 
786, 87 L ed 1153, 63 S Ct 981; rehearing 
denied (1943) 319 US 781, 87 L ed 1725, 63 
S Ct 1155; City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. v. 
Securities and Exchange Commission (1943) 
48 PUR NS 195, 134 F2d 65; Re IIlinois 
Power Co. supra, note 3; Re New England 
Pub. Service Co. (1947) 71 PUR NS 151, 73 
F Supp 452, 457. 

7 Re Engineers Pub. Service Co. (1948) 75 
PUR NS 193, 168 F2d 722; Re Engineers 
Pub. Service Co. supra, note 4; Re Cities 
Service Co. supra, note 5. 

8 Commonwealth & Southern Corp. v. Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission (1943) 48 
PUR NS 72, 134 F2d 747, 751; Lahti v. New 
England Power Asso. supra, note 3; Re Com- 
munity Gas & Power Co. (1947) 70 PUR NS 
306, 71 F Supp 171, 174, 175; affirmed (1948) 
77 PUR NS 161, 168 F2d 740; Re Standard 
Gas & E. Co. (1945) 63 PUR NS 464, 63 F 
Supp 876, 878; Re North Continent Utilities 
a aa 54 PUR NS 401, 54 F Supp 


®Re North Continent Utilities Corp. supra, 
note 8; Re United Pub. Utilities Corp. (1943) 
52 PUR NS 270, 52 F Supp 975. 

10 Otis & Co. v. Securities and Exchange 
Commission, supra, note 3; Re Standard Gas 
& E. Co. (1945) 61. PUR NS 175, 151 F2d 
326; certiorari denied sub nom. Guaranty 
Trust Co. v. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (1946) 327 US 796, 90 L ed 1022, 66 
S Ct 820; Lahti v. New England Power Asso. 
supra, note 3; and see the Commission’s recent 
decisions on § 11 (e) plans involving manda- 
tory exchanges of preferred stocks for port- 
folio securities: Re New England Power 
Asso. (1946) Holding Company Act Release 
No. 6470, 63 PUR NS 1; Re American States 
Utilities Corp. Holding Company Act Release 
No. 6540, April 11, 1946; Re Cities Service 
Co. (1947) Holding Company Act Release No. 
7368, 69 PUR NS 453; Re Washington R. & 
Electric Co. Holding Company Act Release 
No. 7410, May 15, 1947; Re Central Pub. 
Utility Corp. Holding Company Act Release 
No. 7691, Sept. 5, 1947; Re Louisville Gas & 
E. Co. Holding Company Act Release No. 
7789, Oct. 29, 1947; Re Middle West Corp. 
(1947) Holding Company Act Release No. 
7905, 72 PUR NS 415; Re Northern States 
Power Co. (1947) Holding Company Act Re- 
lease No. 7950, 73 PUR NS 215. 
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Inc. The proffered evidence as to the 
changes indicates they are not abnor- 
mal and they are not of such a material 
character as to render the plan, to para- 
phrase Chief Judge Nordbye, unten- 
able.” 

[5] Relying on Securities and Ex- 
change Commission v. Chenery Corp. 
(1947) 332 US 194, 91 L ed 1995, 
69 PUR NS 65, 67 S Ct 1575, a point 
was made that as some of the directors 
had commencing in 1943 purchased 
shares of common stock as owners 
thereof no plan supported by them 
could be anything but unfair to the 
holders of the preference stock or, in 
any event, such purchases makes the 
plan suspect and questionable. The 
SEC, I have concluded, adequately 
met the point by finding that “The 
preference Stockholders’ Committee 
and Louise D. Johnson have attacked 
the plan on the ground that purchases 
of United’s common stock by Hickey, 
the president and a director of United, 
and by John J. Burns, a director and 
one of United’s counsel, while a plan 
was being evolved make the plan sus- 
pect and questionable. They imply 
that, by reason of such purchases, any 
plan supported by the management 
must be regarded as unfair and disap- 
proved. 

“We cannot agree. We think that 
the fact of these purchases is relevant 
to the issues presented to us only in so 
far as it may indicate a motive on the 
part of the management to favor one 
class of stock over the other and as it 
may affect the weight to be given to 
the testimony of those participating in 
such purchases. 

“We have recognized that here, as 





11 Re Northern States Power Co. (1948) 77 
PUR NS 228, 80 F Supp 193. 


elsewhere, a filing by a holding com- 
pany carries with it the possibility that 
the management or some elements of 
the management may be seeking to ad- 
vance their own interests or the inter- 
ests of any one class of security hold- 
ers as against those of others. Every 
plan is scrutinized by the staff and by 
this Commission with this possibility 
in mind. In view of Hickey’s common 
stock transactions, we have also been 
especially searching in our examina- 
tion of his testimony in relation to the 
fairness of the plan. The record, of 
course, contains testimony of other 
witnesses, including Hopkinson, who 
testified as a financial expert in support 
of the plan, as well as operating offi- 
cials of both Columbia and Cincinnati. 
In addition, substantial portions of 
the record in the Public Service reor- 
ganization proceedings were incorpo- 
rated into this record as pertinent to 
the PEG common stock. In reaching 
our conclusions regarding the fairness 
of United’s plan, we have carefully 
weighed all of the evidence and tes- 
timony in the record, and have given 
due regard to the possibility of any re- 
lationship between Hickey’s purchases 
and holdings of common stock and his 
testimony. And taking into account 
the possibility that the submission of 
the plan and Hickey’s testimony on the 
plan may been influenced by the pur- 
chases of Hickey and Burns, we have 
concluded, on the basis of the entire 
record, that the plan is fair and equi- 
table” (76 PUR NS at p. 488). 

Accordingly, I think the application 
of the SEC should be granted and an 
order should be submitted providing 
that the plan is fair and equitable and 
appropriate to effectuate the provisions 
of § 11 of the act. 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Re Gulf States Utilities Company 


February 1, 1949 


PPLICATIONS requesting that electric rate schedules be allowed 
A to take effect; granted subject to conditions. 


Rates, § 238 — Changes in schedules — Effect of tax adjustment provision. 
Any change in established rates as the result of a tax adjustment provision 
in a rate schedule constitutes a change within the meaning of § 205(d) of 
the Federal Power Act, 16 USCA § 824d (d) and § 35.3 (c) of the Com- 
mission’s regulations under that act, requiring that changes in rates be filed 
with the Commission and posted not less than thirty days prior to the pro- 


posed effective date thereof. 


By the Commission: On December 
3 and December 6, 1948, respectively, 
applications were filed by Gulf States 
Rate Schedule 
Designation 

FPC No. 62 


Name of Company 


Gulf States 
Utilities Company 
FPC Co. 63 


Each of the above rate schedules 
contains the following tax adjustment 
provision : 

“To the rates specified in § II and 
§ III will be added the proportionate 
part of any new tax, or increased rate 
of tax, or governmental imposition or 
charge (except state, county, city, and 
special district ad valorem taxes and 
any taxes on net income) levied or 
assessed against company’s electric 
business as the result of any new or 
amended laws or ordinances after Feb- 
tuary 1, 1948, except as the power 
and energy sold under this schedule 
may be exempt from the effects of any 
such tax or taxes.” 


The tax adjustment provision 


Utilities Company requesting that the 
following rate schedules be allowed to 
take effect as of October 1, 1948: 
Rate Schedule 
Superseded 
FPC No. 56 


Name of 
Purchaser 


Beauregard Electric 
Cooperative 


Jefferson Davis Elec- 
tric Cooperative 


FPC No. 47 


quoted above provides for future ad- 
justments in the schedule of rates and 
charges which are made effective by 
this order based upon the incidence of 
taxes described in said provision. If, 
pursuant to such adjustment provi- 
sion, any change is made in the effec- 
tive rates and charges, it will consti- 
tute a change within the meaning of 
§ 205(d) of the Federal Power Act, 
16 USCA § 824d(d), and § 35.3(c) 
of the Commission’s regulations un- 
der that act, requiring that changes in 
rates be filed with the Commission and 
posted not less than thirty days prior 
to the proposed effective date thereof. 


The Commission orders: 
(A) The aforesaid rate schedules 
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be and the same are hereby allowed to 
take effect as of October 1, 1948. 

(B) The aforesaid rate schedules 
shall be deemed to have been filed and 
published in compliance with the Fed- 
eral Power Act. 

(C) Nothing contained in this or- 
der shall be construed as a waiver of 
the requirements of § 205(d) of the 
Federal Power Act or § 35.3(c) of 
the Commission’s codification and re- 
issuance of its rules effective January 
1, 1948; nor shall it be construed as 
constituting approval by this Commis- 
sion of any service, rate, charge, clas- 


sification, or any rule, regulation, con- 
tract, or practice affecting such 
service or rate provided for in the 
rate schedules embodied in the con- 
tracts, as above designated, nor shall 
this order be deemed as recognition of 
any claimed contractual right or obli- 
gation affecting or relating to such 
service or rate. 

(D) This order is without preju- 
dice to any findings or orders which 
have been or may hereafter be made 
by this Commission in any proceeding 
now pending, or hereafter instituted, 
by or against the applicant. 








NEW JERSEY BOARD OF PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONERS 


Peter J. De Luisa 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 


Docket No. 4207 
March 23, 1949 


Pepper by a telephone subscriber against discontinuance 


of service; dismissed. 


Service, § 162 — Rules and regulations — Right of subscriber to telephone service. 
1. A subscriber’s right to telephone service is subject to the company’s law- 


ful regulations, p. 24. 


Service, § 134 — Telephone — Discontinuance for unlawful use — Validity of 


regulation. 


2. A regulation permitting a telephone company to terminate service in the 
event of improper or illegal use of the telephone, or upon objections to the 
continuance of service made by any governmental authority, is reasonable, 


p. 24. 


Commissions, § 17 — Jurisdiction — Statutory limitation. 


3. The Board of Public Utility Commissioners is a statutory body and lim- 
ited to the exercise of the jurisdiction which is vested in it by statute, 
p. 25. 
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Commissions, § 18 — Conflict of jurisdiction — Action of law enforcement au- 


thorities. 


4. The Board of Public Utility Commissioners has no power to review the 
action of a county prosecutor in requesting a discontinuance of telephone 
service, or to nullify the prosecutor’s action if the record indicates that his 


action was not justified, p. 25. 


Commissions, § 28 — Jurisdiction over law enforcement officers. 
5. The function of holding law enforcement officers to acting within the 
sphere of their duties and authority is judicial and not administrative, 


p. 25. 


APPEARANCES: James A. Christie, 
for the complainant; A. J. Bittig, for 
the respondent. 


By the Commission: Peter J. De 
Luisa formally complained to the 
Board, alleging that New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company arbitrarily and 
without cause disconnected telephone 
service to his residence and refuses to 
restore the service, and asked that an 
order requiring restoration of the 
service be issued. 

The company, by answer to the 
complaint, set up in justification of 
its action a request by the prosecutor 
of the pleas of Bergen county to the 
company that the service be discon- 
nected, and its tariff regulations pro- 
viding for discontinuance of service 
on such request. 

On the testimony taken at the hear- 
ing on the complaint, the Board finds 
and determines (a) that the service 
was discontinued at the written re- 
quest of the prosecutor of the pleas in 
Bergen county, which request set up 
that an investigation by the office of 
the prosecutor and local police led the 
prosecutor to believe that there was 
justification in the suspicious conduct 
of the occupants of the premises and 
in confidential information for com- 
plaint of the use of the service in “‘ille- 
gal activity’—bookmaking, although 


the evidence was “not sufficient to 
warrant an arrest”; (b) that the 
prosecutor, when requested on behalf 
of complainant, refused to consent to 
restoration of the service, and (c) that 
the tariff regulations of the company 
provide for discontinuance of service 
“upon objection to the continuance 
made by or on behalf of any govern- 
mental authority.” 

The company by its answer, prayed 
that the complaint be dismissed (a) 
because the discontinuance of service 
was in accordance with a request of 
the prosecutor of the pleas on the basis 
of his belief that the “telephone was 
being used for illegal purposes,” (b) 
that the company has the right under 
its tariff regulations to discontinue 
telephone service under the circum- 
stances stated, and (c) that this Board 
has no legislative grant of authority 
“to determine the legality of the action 
of the law enforcement agencies of the 
state who are authorized by law to 
investigate and prosecute criminal ac- 
tivities in the state.” 

At the close of the hearing the com- 
pany moved that the complaint be dis- 
missed and the relief asked be denied 
upon the grounds set out in its answer 
and upon other grounds. 

The tariff regulation of the com- 
pany is to the effect that “facilities and 
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service may be terminated 

upon objection to their continuance 
made by or on behalf of any govern- 
mental authority.” 

This regulation has its special rea- 
son in RS 2:135-2-3-4, RS 2:147+4, 
RS 2:171-3. 

RS 2:135-3 specifically relates to 
bookmaking and pool selling, keeping 
gambling resorts and gambling, and 
extends to those directly engaged in 
the prohibited activities and also to 
those “‘who shall aid, abet, or assist 
in any” of the prohibited acts and 
makes them alike guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

RS 2:135-4 additionally provides 
that “any corporation of this state 
convicted of an offense under § 2 :135- 
3” above referred to shall be dissolved 
thereby and its corporate franchises 
shall thereby become forfeited and void 
without any other proceeding to that 
end. 

RS 2:171-3 further provides that 
any telephone corporation that shall 
knowingly carry any message of any 
kind which shall further or promote 
the interest of any unlawful pursuit, 
or enable a person to carry on any 
business or practice declared illegal by 
any statute of this state shall be guilty 
of a high misdemeanor. 


[1,2] In view of these penal stat- 
utes the Board has heretofore under 
circumstances like those here involved 
determined the above quoted tariff 
regulation of the company to be rea- 
sonable, saying, on the complaint of 
Lottie Slapkowski against the com- 
pany here complained of (1947) 67 
PUR NS 33, 34: 

“Petitioner's right to telephone 
service was subject to respondent’s 
general regulations constituting a part 
78 PUR NS 
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of its general exchange tariff which 
specifically provide that respondent 
may terminate service in the event of 
improper or illegal use of its service 
or upon objection to the continuance 
of service made by any governmental 
authority. The regulations have, 
heretofore, been approved by this 
Board in the following language: 

“*As to the reasonableness of the 
rules, there can be no serious question 
in view of the several statutory inter- 
dictions placing criminal and civil lia- 
bility upon respondent as a penalty 
for engaging in, or in aiding and abet- 
ting in gambling practices in violation 
of law. Reference is made to RS 
2:135-2; RS 2:135-4; RS 2:147-4: 
RS 2:171-3.’ (Ganek v. New Jer- 
sey Bell Teleph. Co. decided December 
19, 1944, Docket No. 1586, 17 NJ 
PUCR 494, 57 PUR NS 146, 148.) 

“Confronted as it was, on the one 
hand, by the police authorities of Jer- 
sey City, with information that its 
facilities and services at petitioner’s 
residence were being used for illegal 
purposes, and on the other, with its 
obligations and responsibilities under 
the law, respondent’s acts in discon- 
tinuing and refusing to restore service 
to petitioner cannot be held by us to 
be unreasonable.” 

In the instant proceeding the re- 
quest to discontinue service is made by 
the prosecutor of the county acting in 
the performance of his official duty 
and authority. 

The Board now reaffirms the posi- 
tion so taken by it as to the reason- 
ableness of the tariff regulation above 
quoted and here in question. 

Further than this, it must be appar- 
ent that while the complaint here made 
is directed against the company and in 
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form merely seeks a determination 
that the action of the company is un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, in fact it 
reaches back to the action of the 
prosecutor—a law enforcement official 
—and seeks to have the Board review 
his action and determine whether or 
not it was warranted in the circum- 
stances in which he acted, and if not 
warranted to nullify his action. 

[3,4] The Board is a statutory 
body limited to exercise of the juris- 
diction which is vested in it by statute. 
The Board can find no provision in the 
statute under which it acts indicating 
legislative intent to vest in the Board 
power to review the action of the 
prosecutor and to nullify it if the 
Board concludes on a record made be- 
fore it that such action was not justi- 
fied. 

It was suggested in the instant case 
that the action of a law enforcement 
officer, in requesting that service be 
discontinued, may be moved by polit- 
ical or other improper considerations. 
It was further suggested that in such 
case unless relief is to be afforded by 
the Board, one deprived of service will 
be without remedy. 

[5] To these suggestions the an- 
swer is that it must be presumed that 
acts within the proper sphere of a pub- 
lic official have been properly per- 
formed, and without improper motive, 
and further that the function of keep- 
ing law enforcement officers to observ- 
ance of and to acting within the sphere 
of their duties and authority is judi- 
cial and not administrative and that 
judicial and executive powers afford 
complete preventive, corrective and 
punitive remedies for action violative 
of such duties and authority. 


In the instant case the prosecutor of 


the county laid before the Board the 
facts upon which he acted in request- 
ing discontinuance of service and in 
refusing to consent to its restoration. 
Assuming that he had refused to lay 
the facts before the Board, what would 
the situation have been? 

Can there be any doubt that in such 
case if the Board certified his refusal 
to a proper court and asked that the 
prosecutor be required to lay the facts 
before the Board that the court would 
deny such direction? 

The Board can find nothing in the 
statute under which it acts to vindicate 
legislative intent to open the way to 
collision in a matter of criminal law 
enforcement between an agency of law 
enforcement and the Board—an ad- 
ministrative agency. The Board finds 
in such statute nothing to indicate leg- 
islative intent to subject the public 
utility to the perils of such collision 
and in the event of such collision to 
seeking resolution of the conflict in the 
courts, when the action of the public 
officer could in the first instance and 
directly be made, without recourse to 
the Board, the subject of judicial re- 
view and determination. 

The Board for the reasons stated 
dismisses the complaint herein and de- 
nies the relief sought thereby. 

While testimony was introduced at 
the hearing as to the facts and circum- 
stances which led the prosecutor to 
make the request for discontinuance 
of the service and his refusal to con- 
sent to its being restored and as to the 
results of investigation by the com- 
pany, and while testimony was intro- 
duced by complainant denying that the 
service had been used for any illegal 
purpose, the Board, because of the 
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conclusion reached as to its lack of reach a conclusion as to the facts to 
jurisdiction does not pass upon or which such testimony relates. 








WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Waukesha Aviation Club, Incorporated 


2-U-2507 
March 24, 1949 


— for order restraining public utilities from erecting 
overhead transmission wires within one mile of airport; 
dismissed. 


Construction and equipment, § 2 — Commission jurisdiction — Construction 
methods. 
1. The Commission has jurisdiction to prescribe methods of construction 
of utility property, p. 27. 
Construction and equipment, § 2 — Jurisdiction of Commission — Utility con- 
struction near airport. 
2. The Commission can issue detailed rules-covering the construction of 
utility facilities near airports generally or it can handle each case separately, 
p. 27. 
Construction and equipment, § 1 — Rules and regulations — Construction near 
airport. 
3. The methods of constructing airports and the difficulty of predicting 
future advances in that industry make it undesirable to write detailed rules 
governing utility construction near airports, p. 27. 

Construction and equipment, § 1 — Cost allocation — Construction near airports. 
4. The cost of moving transmission lines near airports should be borne by 
the owner of the lines, since as a general rule each public enterprise or 
business should pay for its own facilities, and no enterprise should be given 
an advantage solely because it happened to be the first in the field, p. 28. 


> 
By the Commission: The Commis-_ sion issued a notice of investigation 
sion received a petition on June 18, and hearing in the matter. 


1947, from a group of individuals be- 
longing to the Waukesha Aviation APPEARANCES (October 30, 1947) ; 





Club requesting the Public Service 
Commission to restrain utilities from 
erecting overhead transmission wires 
within one mile of the boundary lines 
of any designated airport. 

On October 8, 1947, the Commis- 
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Applicants: Mr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Wenniger, Waukesha, LaVerne Gar- 
man, West Allis, and Charles H. 
Faber, West Allis. 


As their interests may appear: 
State Aeronautics Commission and 


RE WAUKESHA AVIATION CLUB, INC. 


State Planning Board, by M. W. 
Torkelson, Madison; Madison Gas 
and Electric Company, by R. M. 
Rieser, Attorney, Madison; Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, by J. S. 
Zimmerman, Madison; Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company, by C. T. 
Young, Attorney, Milwaukee; Wis- 
consin Power and Light Company, by 
William Ryan, Attorney, Madison, 
E. J. Kallevang, Chief Engineer, and 
C. H. Dinsmore, Safety Director; 
Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, by William McNamara, Madi- 
son; Wisconsin Telephone Company, 
by W. E. McGavick, Attorney, Mil- 
waukee; Wisconsin Michigan Power 
Company, by R. E. Williams, Com- 
mercial Manager, Appleton ; Common- 
wealth Telephone Company, by Rob- 
ert E. Kommers, Rate Engineer, Mad- 
ison; Wisconsin Gas and Electric 


Company, by H. W. Bischell, Engi- 


neer, Racine. 


Of the Commission staff: C. B. 
Hayden and R. E. Purucker, of the 
engineering department. 


APPEARANCES (October 11, 1948) : 


Applicants: Nolan Scheiding, Nash- 
otah. 


As their interest may appear: Wis- 
consin Telephone Company, by W. E. 
McGavick, Milwaukee; Wisconsin 
Telephone Association and Madison 
Gas and Electric Company, by R. M. 
Rieser, Madison; Commonwealth Tel- 
ephone Company, by Robert E. Kom- 
mers, Madison; Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company and Wisconsin Mich- 
igan Power Company, by C. T. 
Young, Milwaukee. 

Of the Commission staff: R. E. 
Purucker. 


There was considerable discussion 


at the October 30, 1947, hearing con- 
cerning the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission in this matter, and at the 
conclusion of the hearing the inter- 
ested parties were given an oppor- 
tunity to submit briefs to the Com- 
mission covering the question of juris- 
diction, and to submit reply briefs. 
Briefs were filed. 

The parties in interest were ad- 
vised on March 2, 1948, that the Com- 
mission had ruled that it had jurisdic- 
tion and that it was referring the 
question to the Wisconsin Electrical 
Code Committee for recommenda- 
tions. The parties were notified that 
following the receipt of recommenda- 
tions, the Commission would hold a 
further hearing. The staff of the 
Commission discussed tentative drafts 
of a rule with the Wisconsin Electrical 
Code Committee. In general the 
committee members felt that it was 
reasonable to require utilities to notify 
the proper parties concerning their 
construction if it could reasonably be 
determined that so-called prospective 
airport sites would become airports. 

[1-3] The Commission is of the 
opinion that it has jurisdiction to pre- 
scribe methods of construction of util- 
ity property under § 196.74. That 
section of the statutes permits the 
promulgation of general rules and 
also indicates that the Commission 
shall investigate complaints filed by 
any interested party to the effect that 
public safety or adequate service re- 
quire changes in construction. The 
section further authorizes the com- 
mission to order alterations in con- 
struction that might be required for 
public safety and to fix the proportion 
of the cost and expense of such 
changes, which shall be paid by the 
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parties. The Commission can, there- 
fore, issue detailed rules covering the 
construction of utility facilities near 
airports generally or it can handle each 
case separately. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that methods of constructing airports 
and the difficulty of predicting future 
advances in that industry make it un- 
desirable to attempt to write detailed 
rules. 

There has been incorporated in the 
State Electrical Code the following 
rule, which became effective February 
25, 1949: 

“Construction near Airports 

“When any portion of a contem- 
plated overhead line or structure will 
be at a greater height above the level 
of a proposed or existing airport than 
one-fortieth of the distance from the 
boundary of such site, the owner, if 
known, and the Wisconsin Aeronau- 
tics Commission should be notified. 

“The Wisconsin State Aeronautics 
Commission will supply maps showing 
the location of prospective and existing 
publicly owned airport sites and infor- 
mation relative to their development. 

“Tt is recommended that a reasonable 
effort be made to determine if private 
airports are contemplated in the area 
where the construction will be located.” 

This rule will serve substantially the 
purpose of the petitioners without 
placing any undue burden upon public 
utilities, and detailed requirements in 
any particular instance can best be 
handled separately. The petitioners 
indicated at the hearing that they were 
not insistent on the one-mile limitation 
but that they wanted some reasonable 
regulation covering construction of 
overhead wires in the vicinity of air- 
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ports. The Electrical Code rule is 
based on a glide ratio of 40 to 1, which 
is the maximum airport protection 
provided in the statutes governing 
zoning of airport approaches. 

[4] The Commission has also giv- 
en consideration to a reasonable policy 
to be followed in allocating the costs of 
moving lines near airports and is of 
the opinion that as a general principle 
each public enterprise or business 
should pay for its own facilities and 
that no enterprise should be given an 
advantage solely because it happened 
to be the first in the field. This same 
philosophy was, in general, used by 
the Commission in cases involving 
electrolysis and inductive interference. 
The enterprise which entered the field 
last, in general, paid for moving the 
other’s facilities if that was all that 
was necessary, paying the remaining 
value of any facilities of another com- 
pany that had to be replaced; but in 
general the new enterprise did not fur- 
nish new facilities for the enterprise 
that was first in the field. Early in 
the regulation of utilities this Commis- 
sion issued an order covering the 
change of the type of electric service 
from direct current to alternating cur- 
rent. In that order the Commission 
required the utility to pay the custom- 
er for the remaining value of the cus- 
tomer’s equipment, pay for the cost of 
changing the electric wiring, installing 
the new equipment, and removing the 
old. This required the customer to 
buy new equipment to replace the old 
even though the new equipment cost 
more than the original equipment or 
more than the utility paid toward re- 
placing such equipment. 


The Commission does not wish to 
imply by the language above that it 
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is necessary that every instance of 
moving utility lines because of airport 
construction need be brought to its 
attention. Agreements can and should 
be reached between parties in interest 
wherever possible. 

The Commission finds: 

1. That the Public Service Com- 
mission is authorized by § 196.74 to 
specify the types of construction used 
by utilities in the vicinity of airports, 
and in the case of complaint has juris- 
diction to specify the construction and 
the apportionment of costs. 

2. That to prohibit the construction 


of utility plant and lines within one 
mile of airports as originally requested 
by the petitioners would be an unrea- 
sonable regulation. 

3. That the present state of the avi- 
ation industry does not permit precise 
general rules to be written governing 
utility property near airports. 

The Commission concludes that the 
petition should be dismissed. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered that the pe- 
tition herein be and hereby is dis- 
missed. 





MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Western Light & Telephone 


Company, Incorporated 


Case No. 11,175 
November 16, 1948 


PPLICATION for authority to file revised telephone rate sched- 
A ule; proposed rates denied, authority to file revised schedule 
on temporary basis approved. 


Rates, § 558 — Telephone — Types of instruments. 
1. There should be a differential in the monthly rates for different types 
of telephone instruments used, especially until a company is prepared and 
able to install modern handsets at all of its stations equipped with wall or 
desk type instruments, p. 31. 

Rates, § 561 — Telephone — Multiparty service. 
2. It is unfair for a telephone company to charge the same rates for 2-party 
service as for one-party service, p. 32. 


¥ 
filed an application requesting author- 
ity from the Commission to file revised 
schedules of rates for telephone service 
furnished its subscribers through its 
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By the Commission: On Septem- 
ber 12, 1947, Western Light & Tele- 
phone Company, Inc., hereinafter 
sometimes referred to as the company, 








exchange located at LaGrange, Lewis 
county, Missouri; such proposed new 
rates being included in an exhibit at- 
tached to the application and designed 
to increase revenues by approximately 
$2,137.44 annually. 

Acting on its own motion, on Jan- 
uary 2, 1948, the Commission issued 
its order, in this case, directing its 
accounting and engineering staffs to 
make an appraisal of the books, rec- 
ords, and accounts of the company for 
the purpose of determining, among 
other things, the reasonableness of 
rates charged by said exchange. On 
June 2, 1948, this case was consolidated 
with and made a part of Case No. 11,- 
368, which proceedings were instituted 
by the Commission on its own motion 
to determine the original cost and the 
reasonableness of rates charged at all 
of the company’s exchanges in Mis- 
souri. 


Subsequently, after the issuance of 
the Commission’s order in Case No. 
11,368, representatives of the compa- 
ny, at a conference, advised the Com- 
mission that several of its exchanges in 
Missouri, including the exchange at 
LaGrange, were not carrying them- 
selves, and the company requested an 
immediate hearing concerning the ade- 
quacy of rates being charged at these 
exchanges. It was specifically under- 
stood at this conference that any in- 
crease the Commission might grant 
after such hearing would be of a tem- 
porary, or interim, nature subject to 
final determination after the hearing in 
Case No. 11,368, the statewide investi- 
gation. 

The matters involved in this case 
were thereupon set for hearing in Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, on July 23, 
1948, at which time and place, after 
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due notice, all interested parties were 
given an opportunity to be heard. The 
company was present and was repre- 
sented by counsel, and a member of the 
Commission’s accounting staff was al- 
so in attendance. No one appeared in 
opposition to the granting of the au- 
thority requested. At the conclusion 
of the hearing the case was submitted 
on the record. 


The evidence shows that the com- 
pany is a telephone corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of 
the state of Kansas and is duly licensed 
to do business in the state of Missouri 
as a foreign corporation. It is en- 
gaged in rendering telephone service 
through 43 exchanges in the state in- 
cluding the exchange at LaGrange, 
Lewis county, Missouri. 

The rates which the company is 
now charging at LaGrange and the 
rates it proposes to charge are shown 
in the following table: 


Present Proposed 


Class of Service Rates Rates 


Business 1P. Wall ........ $2.00 $3.00 
Business 1P Desk ........ 2.25 3.00 
Business 1P. Handset ..... 2.40 3.00 
Residence 1P. Wall ....... 1.25 1.75 
Residence 1P. Desk ....... 1.50 1.75 
Residence 1P. Handset .... 1.65 1.75 
Residence 2P. Wall ....... 1.00 1.75 
Residence 2P. Desk ....... 1.25 1.75 
Residence 2P. Handset .... 1.40 1.75 
Residence 4P. Wall ....... 1.00 1.50 
Residence 4P. Desk ....... 1.25 1.50 
Residence 4P. Handset .... 1.40 1.50 
Residence 1P. Wall 

(Employee) .......... 83 1.30 
Business Extension Wall .. 50 1.00 
Business Extension Desk .. .75 1.00 
Business Extension Hand- 

RE Ie tere .90 1.00 
Residence Extension Wall  .50 50 
Residence Extension Desk  .75 50 
Residence Extension Hand- 

OR ES a .90 50 
Rural Wall—Metallic ..... 2.00 2.00 
Rural Desk—Metallic ..... 2.00 2.00 
Rural Handset—Metallic .. 2.00 2.00 
Rural Wall—Grounded ... 1.50 1.50 
Rural Desk—Grounded ... 1.50 
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Rural Handset—Grounded . $1.50 
Rural—Class D 1.00 

Rural Switcher— 
Min. 4 Subscribers . 60 

Rural Switcher— 
3 Subscribers d 80 

Rural Switcher— 
2 Subscribers 1.00 
1.50 


Rural Switcher— 
1 Subscriber 

Discount of $1 on switcher and $2 on class D 
for payment annually in advance to be re- 
moved. 


According to the evidence, these pro- 
posed new rates will produce a month- 
ly increase in exchange revenues of 
$156.87, or an annual increase of $1,- 
882.44. Likewise the discontinuance 
of discount for annual prepayment by 
Class D rural subscribers and switcher 
stations will increase gross revenues 
by an additional $255. 

The exhibit attached to the applica- 
tion shows that at June 30, 1947, the 
telephone plant used in serving La- 
Grange had a gross book value of $33,- 
839.62, against which a depreciation 
reserve of $11,626.46 had been ac- 
crued, making the net book value $22,- 
213.16. The exhibit also shows that 
for the year ended June 30, 1947, the 
operation of the said exchange resulted 
in a net for return of $480.91. A sub- 
sequent income statement for the year 
ended May 31, 1948, which was intro- 
duced at the hearing, indicated that for 
this period the net for return was 
$504.68. 

From an examination of the evi- 
dence, we are convinced that the com- 
pany is entitled to some immediate re- 
lief in the form of increased rates 
applicable to its telephone operations 
rendered through its exchange located 
at LaGrange, Lewis county, Missouri. 
We are not convinced, however, that 
the proposed rates are just and proper 
or that they should be allowed to be- 


come effective. The evidence is def- 
initely inconclusive as to the original 
cost of the company’s property at La- 
Grange. Also, we realize that the in- 
come statements as submitted are open 
to criticism and doubt as to their ap- 
plicability in these proceedings, espe- 
cially in regard to the methods used in 
allocating various general office ex- 
penses and the charge against the ex- 
change for income taxes. 

It is shown in the company’s ex- 
hibit that service is rendered through 
three types of telephone instruments; 
wall phones, desk sets, and handsets. 
Under existing rates there is a differ- 
ential in the monthly charge for sta- 
tions having the three types of instru- 
ments. The desk set subscribers pay 
25 cents more per month than the sub- 
scribers having a wall phone, and, like- 
wise, the handset subscribers pay 15 
cents more per month than the desk set 
subscriber and 40 cents per month 
more than the subscriber using the 
wall type instrument. Under the pro- 
posed rates all of these differentials are 
removed and the subscribers in the 
various rate classifications will pay 
similar amounts, regardless of the type 
of telephone instrument used. Like- 
wise, it is noted that the wall phone 
stations predominate and, therefore, 
the stations equipped with this type of 
instrument would pay the greater 
proportion of the increase in revenue. 
Also, by requiring in general a larger 
monthly increase from subscribers hav- 
ing wall or desk sets than from hand- 
set users, the company is increasing its 
charges more proportionately for an 
inferior grade of service. 

[1] As we have stated on previous 
occasions, it is our belief that there 
should be a differential in the monthly 
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rates for different types of telephone 
instruments used, especially until a 
company is prepared and able to in- 
stall a modern handset at all of its 
stations equipped with the wall or desk 
type instruments. In our opinion, the 
elimination of this differential removes 
one of the greatest incentives the com- 
pany has to improve the quality of its 
service by replacing the antiquated wall 
or desk sets with the new type instru- 
ments. 

The authorization of the proposed 
rates, with the exception of the con- 
tinuance of the present differentials for 
the different types of telephone instru- 
ments in use, results in the following 
rates : 


Proposed Suggested 
Rates 


2.60 
2.85 


Class of Service 
Business 1P. Wall 
Business 1P. Desk 
Business 1P. Handset .... 3.00 


Residence 1P. Wall ‘ 1.35 
Residence 1P. Desk ; , 
Residence 1P. ; 
Residence 4P. 

Residence 4P. 

Residence 4P. Handset ... 


[2] The proposed rates for the re- 
maining classes of service appear rea- 


sonable with one exception. The com- 
pany at the present time has a few 
subscribers receiving 2-party service, 
and under the proposed rates the 
charge for this service would be the 
same as for one-party service. This is 
definitely unfair, and we can see no 
reason for the continuance of both 2- 
party and 4-party service by this ex- 
change. No new rate schedules should 
be filed for this 2-party service, and the 
subscribers presently receiving this 
class of service should be allowed to 
substitute either one-party or 4-party 
service according to their individual 
desires. 

It is our opinion that these suggest- 
ed rates will not produce an excessive 
return to the owners of the property, 
and we shall therefore allow the com- 
pany to file revised schedules of rates 
for its telephone service rendered 
through its LaGrange exchange on a 
temporary, or interim, basis, subject 
to the approval of the Commission, 
which shall be patterned after the rates 
suggested herein. 
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turers; 


also notices of changes in personnel. 


Automatic Machine Re-Refines 
Used Lubricating Oils 


Orn. of Diesel power units who use 
50 to 75 or more gallons of lubricating 
oil weekly are offered an automatic machine 
for re-refining the oil after it has done a cycle 
of duty in the crank-case. The equipment 
manufactured by Automatic Oil Refiners, Inc., 
Orchard Park, New York, uses a catalytic 
process with high temperatures and sub-at- 
mospheric pressures together with complete 
filtration. It performs a complete re-refining 
process on used lubricating oils, rendering them 
ready for re-use at quality levels equal to or 
better than the original oil, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Working on the accepted theory that oil does 
not “wear out,” this machine is described by 
the manufacturer as a complete refining unit 
designed to remove all carbon, acids, metal 
particles, water, and dirt. Used oil so processed 
is ready for re-use at substantial savings. 

Literature may be obtained by writing to 
Automatic Oil Refiners, Inc., Orchard Park, 
New York. 


Marcus Transformer Issues 
New Bulletin 


7 HE Marcus Transformer Company has is- 
sued a four-page bulletin describing its 
“completely new, completely different and 
completely safe line of air-cooled distribution 
transformers—suitable for all purposes.” The 
many features of this unusual line are thor- 
oughly covered in the folder. Many applica- 
tions are also shown. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained by 
writing to The Marcus Transformer Company, 
som 32-34 Montgomery street, Hillside 5, New 
Jersey. 


Explosion-proof Heater for Use 
In Hazardous Locations 


TS Electromode Corporation has devel- 
oped an all-electric explosion-proof heat- 
er which, according to the announcement made 
by the manufacturer, has been designed to solve 
the heating of hazardous locations safely, ef- 


ficiently and at reasonable cost. This heater 
is said to be the first all-electric explosion- 
proof heater made to comply with Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories Class 1, Group D, Hazardous 
Locations. It was recently approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. It is specially 
designed for use in atmospheres containing 
gasoline, petroleum, naptha, acetone, benzol, 
lacquer, solvent vapors, and natural gas. In 


addition, it may be used in places where flam- 
mable gases, mixtures, or other highly flam- 
mable substances are manufactured, used, or 
stored in other than their original containers. 

The new Electromode explosion-proof heat- 


-ers are available in three models with ratings 


of 2000, 4000 and 6000 watts. The 2 and 4 
kilowatt sizes can be supplied for operation on 
240 and 480 volts, single phase. The 6 kilowatt 
size is available for use on 240 or 480 volts, 
single or three phase. For detailed information, 
literature, model desired, and sources of sup- 
ply, write the manufacturer, Electromode Cor- 
—— 45 Crouch street, Rochester 3, New 
ork. 


New 200-Amp Heavy-Duty 
Cutout Announced by G-E 


Aer indicating cutout particularly 
applicable to fusing sizable transformer 
banks or sectionalizing heavy feeders has been 
announced by the General Electric Company’s 
transformer and allied products divisions. 

The new unit, rated at 200 amperes, has been 
designed to provide an 8,000 ampere full-range 
interrupting rating at 2.5 kv, (or line-to-neu- 
tral on 4160 or 4330-volt Grd y, 4-wire system) 
complementary to the original interrupting 
rating 5,000 amperes at 5 kv, (or line-to-neu- 
tral on 8330-volt Grd Y, 4-wire system). 


New Portable Bus Bar Bender 
Announced by Flexo Machines 


| penenny Machines Company has developed a 
new portable bus bar bender. Designed to 
meet the needs of public utilities and other 
large power plants, the new Flexo bus bar 
bender is said to be extremely flexible, making 
it readily adaptable to use in the shop and in 
the field. Measuring only 184 in. overall, it can 
be stowed in the maintenance truck, while its 
weight of 110 Ibs. makes it possible to use it 
wherever it is needed. According to the manu- 
facturer, it has ample capacity to bend bus 
bar up to 4 in. wide and ? in, thick to a clean 
90° angle. 

Descriptive literature is —— from the 
Flexo Machines Company, 456 N. Aberdeen 
street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Worthington Appointment 


ese Kemp, manager, vertical turbine 
pump division, Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey, 
has announced the recent appointment of 
James W. Hepburn as assistant manager of 
that division, as part of the company’s pro- 
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PENN-UNION Connector LABORATORIES 


LARGER SURFACES 


for the WRENCHES—a good-sized 


HEX Top and Bottom 


The men who use connectors appre- 
ciate the better design of the Penn- 
Union—especially when they have to 
make a splice in close quarters, or any 
unhandy location. 


Better Design is a feature of the en- 
tire Penn-Union line, which includes 
Tees and Taps, Straight Connectors, 
Terminals, Grounding Clamps, and 
many more fittings . . . every one thor- 
oughly dependable, mechanically and 
electrically. Preferred by leading users, 
who have found that “Penn-Union” 
on a fitting is their best guarantee of 
unfailing service. 


Sold by Leading Wholesalers 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP. 
ERIE, PA. 


The COMPLETE Line of Conductor Fittings 


PENN-UNION 


CONDUCTOR FIirring, ™ 





gram to render better service to its customers, 

Mr. Hepburn will make his headquarters at 
the corporation’s Denver Works early in May, 
where he will be responsible for customer rela- 
tions in the sale of vertical turbine pumps in 
the territories west of the Mississippi river, 
including Chicago, St. Paul, and New Orleans, 


New Film Tells Story of Power 
Generation in New York 


sk HE story of power generation in New York 
city and of the vital role that electricity 
plays in every-day life are told in a new 16 
mm, color and sound motion picture produced 
by the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. 

Titled “Electricity—Serving New York,” 
the film is fully narrated and runs twenty-two 
minutes and depicts approximately 300 differ- 
ent scenes and locations. It was made to be 
shown to the public anywhere within the ter- 
ritories served by Consolidated Edison, 

Photographed inside actual System generat- 
ing stations and against a background of 
authentic city scenes, it shows some 200 of Con- 
solidated Edison’s 30,000 employes at work in 
diverse operations that are part of the immense 
job of generating and distributing electricity 
for a city of over eight million inhabitants. 

Requests for the film or for information as 
to its availability should be made to: Advertis- 
ing Department, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, 4 Irving place, New York 3, New York. 


India Places Order with G-E 
For Electric Equipment 


O™ of India’s largest postwar orders for 
electric equipment, including 150,000- 
kilowatt power generating apparatus and 
other equipment, has been placed with the In- 
ternational General Electric Company. 

The apparatus will be part of the projected 
$25,000,000 Bokaro Steam Power Station of 
the Damodar Valley Corporation, which was 
established to implement India’s long-range 
program of electrification of industrial and 
agricultural areas. 

The proposed station will be located about 
200 miles west of Calcutta at the junction of 
the Bokaro and Konar rivers, and when com- 
pleted will more than double the present power 
supply for that area of India. 

The order calls for three 50,000-kilowatt 
General Electric turbine generator sets, three 
large power transformers, switch-gear, motors. 
and other equipment, plus engineering services 
required to place the station in operation. 


New Annunciator Stops Trouble 
Before Damage Is Done 


HE Auth Electric Company, Inc., of Long 

Island City, New York, has recently de- 
signed and is now placing on the market a new 
Supervisory Annunciator that gives both visual 
and audible alarm when trouble develops. It 
is designed to be of great value in connection 
with such conditions as overheated bearings, 
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low fuel level, too low or too high pressures, 
too high cooling temperatures, end of a 
processing cycle, etc. When trouble occurs 
this new Bull’s-Eye Lamp Type Annunciator 
receives an electrical impulse from a normally 
open or normally closed, momentary contactor, 
such as a thermostat or float switch. This im- 
pulse causes a maintaining contact in the an- 
nunciator circuit which operates a visible sig- 
nal indicating on the board where trouble is 
developing and, simultaneously, sounds an 
audible alarm. Thus the source of the trouble 
is immediately detected and can be corrected 
before any damage has been done. 

This new Bull’s-Eye Lamp Type is said to 
be particularly valuable in the case of large 
installations found in public utilities, refineries, 
large industrial plants, etc., since it permits cen- 
tralized control of all the trouble spots, pre- 
venting costly breakdowns of vital services or 
expensive equipment. 

For complete detailed specifications write 
Auth Electric Company, Inc., 34-20 Forty- 
Fifth street, Long Island City 1, New York. 


New, Self-Adhesive 
Pipe Markers 


N™ self-adhesive “Quik-Label” pipe mark- 
ers for fast accurate identification of 
materials carried in pipes are announced in 4- 
page folder released by W. H. Brady Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The markers conform to ASA Standard 
#Al13, “Identification of Piping Systems.” 
Each marker is 2t in. wide by 9 in. long and 
comes mounted on a card 2% in. by 9 in, The 
manufacturer claims the labels can be read up 
to 75 feet in illumination provided by a flash- 
light and that anyone who can read knows ex- 
actly what is in pipes-marked with Quik- 
Labels. 

The folder lists more than 150 stock pipe 
markers, including all materials classified in 
ASA Standard #A13. Each stock marker is 
available with printing running the width of 
the label (for wrapping around pipes) or 
lengthwise for applying along that part of the 
pipe visible to the eye. In addition, 23 conduit 
markers printed with all standard NEMA volt- 
ages from 110V through 4800V are listed. The 
folder and sample pipe markers are available 
without charge from W. H. Brady Company, 
Dept. 96, 815 N. Third street, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


J-M Offers Sound Picture on 
Story of Transite Pipe 


NEW sound motion picture entitled “Un- 

derground Arteries—The Story of 
Transite Pipe,” has just been completed by 
Johns-Manville and is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is in full color and the showing time 
is 32 minutes. 

The picture begins with a series of scenes 
showing the importance of pure, fresh water 
in the daily life of a typical community. Next, 
attention is directed to the supply and distribu- 
tion lines, which, because they lie underground, 
go unnoticed by the average taxpayer. While 
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discussing these “underground arteries” the 
narrator introduces Transite Pipe. Then, 
various steps in the manufacture of this as- 
bestos-cement pipe are shown followed by 
scenes illustrating installation features of 
Transite Pipe. The picture ends with a tribute 
to the forward looking spirit of the men who 
are responsible for the excellent water works 
systems which we have today. 

Through the use of familiar scenes and 
easily understood terms, the picture is both 
educational and entertaining for laymen as 
well as engineers and professional water works 
personnel, 

Arrangements for showings of this picture 
can be made by writing to Johns-Manville, 22 
East 40 street, New York 16, New York. 


New Bulletin on Magnetic Motor 
Control Published by Trumbull 


[* a 22-page bulletin announcing a new line 
of magnetic motor control, which is intend- 
ed to give full protection against damage from 
overload and under-voltage to A-C motors up 
to 50 hp, The Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company presents complete product data 
including types of disconnects, reversing start- 
ers, non-reversing starters, reversing contac- 
tors, non-reversing contactors, and combination 
magnetic starters. 

Included in the bulletin is a-catalog listing of 
all equipment giving specific information need- 
ed for ordering. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained free 
of charge by writing for Bulletin TEB 8. 
Address The Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Plainville, Connecticut, 


Koppers Company Issues 


“Pole Buyers’ Guide” 


+ e- Wood Preserving Division of Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., has made available a 
new 18-page technical bulletin planned as an 
informative guide for users and buyers of 
poles. The “Pole Buyers’ Guide” presents serv- 
ice records, electrical resistance information, 
and comparative cost figures of pressure- 
creosoted poles. 

Pole specifications for all species as estab- 
lished by the American Standards Association 
and accepted by the largest pole users are pre- 
sented in detail. The booklet gives the manu- 
facturing requirements for bark removal, saw- 
ing, trimming, framing, and marking poles and 
defines widely used wood terminology. 

Five tables of dimensions for different 
species of poles are included along with a dia- 
gram showing the measurement of sweep and 
short crooks in poles. Attention also is focused 
on the proper unloading technique which will 
prevent injury to workmen and damage to poles 
at their destination. 

The booklet describes the treating facilities 
available at Koppers 22 treating plants and 
lists the company’s 19 sales offices. Copies of 
the booklet may be obtained by writing to Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., Wood Preserving Divi- 
sion, Koppers building, Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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“To meet rapidly increasing 


demands, we are installing... 


(apacitors 


as fast as available labor permits.” 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON CO. 


this is the story that the Southern California 
Edison Co. tells about capacitors. 


“More people and more industries in Southern Cal- 
ifornia—and the resulting increased load on the 
Edison System—have required that system capacity 
be built up in the fastest and most economical manner 
possible during the last three years. 

“System studies disclosed the economy of capacitor 
installations. With our goal set at 20% of our peak- 
lad kva in static capacitors, we began our program 
in 1945, 

“Our Distribution Division installed as many of the 
capacitors on distribution feeders as available labor 
would permit. To accelerate the program, capacitors 
were also installed on 4-kv substation buses in banks 
tanging, in general, up to 20% of station peak load 
—the largest bank including 330 units or 4950 kva. 
These capacitors are directly connected to lines or 
buses. Switched capacitors are being installed where 
local conditions justify the use of automatic control. 
General Electric Company, Sch dy 5, N.Y. 


GENERAL 





G6 


“All low power factor loads are being studied for the 
application of capacitors, to permit increased loading 
of existing transformer banks, and to keep distribution 
line and equipment losses at a minimum. 

“Installations made so far have proved the soundness 
of our decision. We have increased system capacity 
and improved system efficiency.” 


ELECTRIC 
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HE cost of any truck is the total 
“| moun of money you invest in it 
. as long as you own it. 


That cost is usually far different from 
the truck’s original price. 


It can be far higher, for example, when 
you buy a truck that’s too big or too 
small for the hauling job it has to do. 


In such cases, costs go up rapidly . . . in 
wasted gas and oil, in repairs, in 





Far the 600d of your business — 


"Dob Rated! 


shortened truck life, and in time log 
on the job. 


It’s important, therefore, that yoy 
truck be engineered and built . . . to fi 
your job! That’s what is meant by 4 
“‘Job-Rated” truck! 


Only Dodge builds “*Job-Rated”’ trucks. 


Every one of these trucks has thé 


right one of 7 truck engines . . . “Job- 
Rated”’ for top efficiency and maximun 
economy. Every Dodge has the rig 

chassis unit . . . from engine to rea 

axle . . . ““Job-Rated’’ to fit your job, to 
save you money. 


So if you’re looking for the “‘owes- 
cost” truck ask your Dodg 
dealer to show you the ‘“‘Job-Rated” 
truck that fits your job! Such a truck 
will give you the best value in trans- 
portation you can buy. 


TRUCKS 


| Sust to nonce 
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OU will be interested to know, we think, 

why so many utilities throughout the coun- 
try turn to Recording and Statistical for bill 
analyses. 


The reasons are important: 


1, We can compile accurate and helpful analy- 
ses for you in ¥4 the usual time. 


2. The cost to you is often 14 the expense of 
having the work done right in your own offices. 


At Recording and Statistical, the tabulations 
are made on specially designed electro-mechan- 
ical equipment. As many as 200,000 bills can 
be analyzed each day by our trained personnel. 
Consequently, the cost to you is only a small 
fraction of a cent per item! 


Get the full facts 


A FREE BOOKLET, “The One-Step Method 
of Bill Analysis” will give you detailed facts 


concerning this accurate and economical meth- 
od of compiling bill analyses. Why not send 
for it right now? 


machine—the Bill Frequency 


This electro-mechanical 
Analy tomatically classifies and adds in 300 regis- 
ters—in one step. it was especially designed for utility 
analysis work. 





RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


100 Sixth Avenue 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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Annval Subscription 
Price 


$43.50 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES 


Essential to those interested in the public utility 
industries, their regulation and allied topics. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
REPORTS 


The national reporting service, 
containing authentic decisions 
of commissions and. courts , 
dealing with the problems of 
utility regulation. Five vol: 
umes a year—$7.50 each. 
Annual Index—$6. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Fortnightly 


A magazine of current opinion 
and news, conducted as an 
open forum and containing 
discussions of firing-line prob- 
lems; also summaries, anoly- 
ses and explanations of day- 
to-day developments. 


$15 
Twenty-Six 
Issues @ Year 








The 


P.U.R. 


Cumulative 


DIGEST 


only complete and authorita- 


tive encyclopedia of Public Service 


law and Regulation. 


A life-time 


Digest,; kept up-to-date by annvol 
supplements. 








P.U.R. EXECUTIVE 
Information 
Service 
A Weekly Letter from the Na- 
tion's Capital, highlighting im- 
portant happenings, trends and 
policies. Reading time: 20 

minutes. 


$12.50 
Quarterly 








FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED 


$25 Qvarterly 


SEC 


A brief and pointed digest of 
the administrative rulings of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. Issved 
twice each month. 


Current Services 


FPC 


A brief and pointed digest of 
the administrative rulings ‘of 
the Federt! Power Commission 
under the Federal Power Act 
ond the Natural Gas Act. Is- 
sved once each month. 


J 


$36 Annvally 


———— 





— 


— 





FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED 


Price: $12 


VOL. 1 (SEC) 


A comp tation of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, with the Commission's rules 
and regulations, full index and 
periodical upkeep supplements. 





VOL. 2 (FPC) 


A Pp tation of the 
Federal Power Act and the Na- 
tural Gas Act, with the Com- 
mission's rules and regulations, 
full index and periodical up- 
keep supplements. 





aa 
— 
‘ 


Prices $15.50 








P.ULR. 
Question Sheets 
Twenty-Six Issves Annually $10 


Ten brief questions on up-to-date 
problems, answered by the commis- 


sions and courts. 


An easy way for o 


busy man to keep informed on current 


vtility regulation. 





Send for our catalogue describing these and other publications 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, inc. 


WASHINGTON 4, D. ¢. 
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Specify 
DELTA-STAR 


COMPRESSION TYPE 
POWER CONNECTORS 


Correct design of Delta-Star high compression type connectors 
for cable is proved by their universal acceptance, and excellent 
service record on today’s heavily loaded circuits. 

The Delta-Star high compression connector is of a patented 
design utilizing an adjustable yoke and U-bolts to provide con- 
stant and permanent pressure on the conductor. A longitudinal 
wave is cast in both yoke and connector body, so a definite wrap- 
ping action is secured as bolts are tightened—slightly deforming 
the conductor and providing positive pressure between all strands. 
The result is a permenent high conductivity joint of great mechan- 
ical strength. Material is high strength copper alloy. ‘“‘Duronze,”’ 
non-ferrous U-bolts and nuts are used thruout. 

To facilitate installation U-bolts are securely held in position 
by bent over yoke projections, making yoke and U-bolt a one- 
piece unit. 

These connectors are available in a Wide variety of fittings 
needed for connecting cable to cable, cable to bar or cable to 
tube. For copper or aluminum conductors. 


DELTA-STAR trv 


AL ATS 


Type FUR Type FU 


YOURS FOR THE ASKI 


Bulletin 38-D lists a complete line of si6nd 
power connectors. Clamp or solder 
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umiTeD pomon} PROCEEDINGS 
1948 CONVENTION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





Tuis important edition contains valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of regulation of rates and 
service of public utilities and transportation 
companies including the following: 


Current Developments in Rate Regulation of Communications, Transportation and 
Electric and Gas Companies—Appraisal of Financial Needs of Electric Utilities— 
Natural Gas Production and Regulatory Problems—The Uniform Classification Problem 
—Conflicting State and Federal Accounting Regulation of Electric Utilities—Telephone 
Studies (including Western Electric Costs}—Resolutions adopted by the Association 
Legislation—Depreciation—Accounts and Statistics—Engineering. 


These and other $8.50 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND ADDRESSES SEPARATELY PRINTED AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Telephone Report (1948): 
Report of the Special Committee Cooperating with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Studies of Telephone Regulatory Problems. This report is principally concerned 
with the problem of Western Electric costs to the telephone industry. It is 78 pages 
in length and contains illustrations, tables and charts 


Telephone Separations Manual: 
This manual is the result of the NARUC and FCC Joint Committee studies, and develops 
a system of procedure providing for allocating telephone operating expenses and invest- 
ment among exchange, state toll, and interstate toll service on both the board-to-board 
and station-to-station bases of rate making. (This manual is not included in the volume 
of Proceedings above referred to.) (Printed, 87 pages) ....-.................eeeeee 


Depreciation: 
1948) Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation 
1948) Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life 
1946) Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts 
Note: None of the above three Depreciation papers are included 
in any volume of Annual Proceedings. 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities 
interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 


(Where remittance accompanies order we pay forwarding charges) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


7413 NEW POST OFFICE BLDG. WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Save 
investment costs 
with 


“Peak 
Shaving’ 


CAPACITY .cccccce 











EBASCO (Can | can be reduced by installing 


low cost “‘peak shaving” capacity. 
Help Solve Your To handle your winter months’ peak loads 


Winter Gas Load may call for a strategically located LPG 
b | installation, a catalytic cracking plant, 
P ropiems additional gas storage capacity or modification 
and improvements of your existing facilities. 


Here’s how Exsasco can help you achieve the most economical 
method of “‘peak shaving”’: 


@ Increasing capacity by achieving maximum output from 
existing facilities. 
@ Replacing capacity-limiting equipment. 
@ Installation of peak load plant capacity. 
@ Survey of transmission and distribution for capacity requirements. 


can help solve your problems because its staff of specialists has a 
vast background of utility experience and information. They comprise a team . 
of experts—engineers, constructors, and business consultants—who have dealt 
successfully with the various phases of business and industry. They are ready 
to do the whole job—or any part of it. 


EBASCO SERVI CES Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y: 


INCORPORATED 
dopa - edge - testes Sis - ConsatagEagearg ee 


pande Gtgeinn taquaee Gonee 4 | geet ogee f EBASTO 


Rates & Pricing - Research - ody are 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traitic 4” #2e world. “toes, rn a 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


" © This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 


valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » 


>» 





Tue American Arppraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS « REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
aed other principal cities 














DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEER 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 














ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 











F¢ Ford, Bacon & Davis 
bap VALUATIONS Engineers CONSTRUCTION 


RATE CASES 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


ENGINEERS POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Electric, Gas Purchasing and Expediting 
Hydraulic, Sanitation Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports 
Designs and Construction Personnel Relations 
Inspections and Surveys Reading © New York © Heustes Original Cost Accounting 
Feed Water Treatment Philadelphia @ Washington Accident Prevention 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 

FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 
Reports Designs Management 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Knexville Philadelphia San Francisco 








—— HENKELS & McCOY —— 


Electric & Telephone Line Construction Company 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION CONTRACTORS RIGHT OF WAYS 
OVERHEAD UNDERGROUND OHEBMIOAL CONTROL 
CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE PHILADELPHIA TRES TRIMMING 
BALL FIBLD LIGHTING Wilmington, Del. ¢ Portland, Me. * Altoona, Pa. GAS AND OIL LINDs 
NOW WORKING IN FOURTEEN STATES 
































HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE . COLUMBUS, OHIO 








WILLIAM S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 
Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 








LOEB AND EAMES 
Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 
Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 
57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORE 














N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(GUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES — BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 





(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 


Boston 10, Mass. Washington, D. C. 














Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 


PURCHASING ; J INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. 





> Complete Services for GAS and ELECTRIC Utilities 
DESIGNING «* Seem. euate spas Date eeivel 


PIPING * EQUIPMENT 


te Plants Addition r Installation 
! 1 ENGINEERS * CONSTRUCTORS © MANUFACTURERS 


Lom 
yred to mor profitable operat 


e Sweets Files, Refinery Catalog, etc 





SANDERSON & PORTER Sap 


ENGINEERS 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS. 

Steam and Electric Plants 
Usilsties—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 

Consulting Engineering 
. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





80 BROAD STREET 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 





ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage and Industrial waste Problems 
oy a industrial Balidings 
1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2 


JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
srretith, morta, st 
struction Public Utility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSaLie St., Cx1caco 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 


Contractors 


TRANSMISSION LineS—UNpgErcROUND Distri- 
BUTION — Powsr STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SoutH Dsarsorn Sr. Cricaco 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Load and Capacity Studies — Rate Cases 
Financial Planning 
Investigations — Reports — Supervision 
55 Liberty Street New York 5 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 











Francis S.. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Valuation — Depreciation — Service Life 
Studies — Construction Cost Indexes — 
Reports 
122 SourH MicHicAN AveNug, CHicaco 








UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Analyses - Testing - Inspection - Research 
A Complete Service 


Beston - Chicago - Los Angeles - New York 
Philadelphia - Woonsocket 








JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 











WESTCOTT & MAPES, inc. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


INVESTIGATIONS ¢ REPORTS 
DESIGN °¢ SUPERVISION 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
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The NEW 
EXIDE-MANCHEX BATTERY 


r 














An important feature of the new Exide- 
Manchex Battery is the famous manchester 
positive plate with its unique lead button 
construction. The buttons, rolled strips of 
corrugated lead, are pressed into holes of 
the lead-antimony grid. Forming action 
expands the buttons and locks them se- 
curely in place. Only a comparatively small 
portion of the total lead is formed initially 
into active material...the remainder is 
available for gradual conversion in service. 


Negative plates, separators and other ele- 
ments are designed to match the long life and 
efficiency of the positive plates. All combine 
to provide a battery of exceptional power 


for prompt and 
powerful action 
in SWITCHGEAR 
CONTROL 


and long-lasting, trouble-free performance. 


Use Exide-Manchex Batteries for switch- 
gear and control bus operation, emergency 
light and power, and other storage battery 
services. It will provide up to 100% more 
capacity in the same given space. 

“Exide” Reg. Trade-markt U.S. Pat. Of. 


BATTERIES 
1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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